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APPLYING A SALES TAX 










General Arnold . . . Winged Victory 


(See People of the Week) 
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Put up this poster in your plants or offices 


Our Government is engaged in another desperate war 
right now . . . the war against rising costs, climbing 
wages, spiraling prices. It is fighting to prevent run- 
away prices now and to prevent the depression which 
would surely follow. 

Much of our Government's planning... 


functions of whole departments . . . many current 


many of the 
“campaigns”... are all tied into this. 

That’s why we have the OPA and ceiling prices. 
That's why we have roll-backs. That's one : 
reason we have War Bond campaigns. That's 
why we have salary, wage and rent freezes. 


Your Name 


Company 





KOPPERS | 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY ) 





Please send me________copies of your High-cost-of-living poster. 


ADDRESS 


That's one of the reasons for boosting taxes. That’s why 
we have restrictions on installment selling. 

The greatest weakness in the fight against inflation is 
that everyone thinks it’s all right to hold down the 
other fellow’s wages and prices, but not his. 

Will you help in this fight? It’s your battle. 

If you would like to help this fight by displaying this 
Koppers 
Company and Affiliates, Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


poster, use the coupon below for free copies. 
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» “Iwas one of the guys who helped prove that we 
could build synthetic tires like that.” 


“Me and my old jalopy 
back home took part in that 
80,000,000-mile road test 
months before Pearl Harbor.’’ 







































*“Sure!”’ said the sergeant, “I 
— up a set down at Kelly’s 

rvice Station. He said it was a 
test B. F. Goodrich was making. 
Those tires were more than 50°. 
synthetic rubber—Ameripol, I 
think they called it. 


“Well, it turned out that a lot 
of other people with cars had 
been in on the test, too—and all 
together we rolled up 80,000,000 
miles. I guess we got a few things 
started in the synthetic line.”’ 





We’re no longer building those 
early passenger car tires in which 


' - F : approximately half the rubber 

. ea : was synthetic. In today’s tires, 

\" { ' +r J a under the Government Rubber 

. NN Program, more than 99% of the 

rubber is Government synthetic 
—“GR-S.” 


But the 80,000,000-mile road 
test gave usa three year head start 
in testing tires made with syn- 
thetic rubber—under actual driv- 
ing conditions. It was of vital 
importance to the whole synthetic 
rubber program. 


Can you get synthetic tires to- 


hy day? Perhaps, if you qualify. But 
our fighting forces still need every 
, ounce of rubber they can get. Help 
1S them by making your present tires 
t! 
he ; last! 


Li wat ot peace 


x BFGoodrich ii! 


A few of the many companies that helped make this test 


| 
American Can Co. General Baking Co. Pet Milk Sales Corp. RST I | u U B B E Re 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Gulf Oil Corporation Railway Express Agency 
The Borden Co. Geo. A. Hormel & Co. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


’ 








General Outdoor Kellogg C Standard Brands, Inc. - Awards to 


Advertising Co. N.Y. Telephone Co. The Texas Co. ¥ plants 














ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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from mine to consumer 
yt mes 
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on’t Shoot, Mr/Créckett, , 
ll Come/Down!? 
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or today we are a whole nation of 
8, with the finest guns in the world 
the finest machine tools in the world 





This country was explored, staked out, se §0prano voiees “Don'é shoot, Mr. Crockett, I’ll 
and defended by men with firearms in their ki 
smithing had developed from the trade Mf thef=” Wit r 
armorer into a much more specialized skil > arms jaPhei 
mitting the interchange of parts were Day Cro 
smiths of the old National Hydraulic C a I 
were in high demand on the frontier, 
Vermont story deals with the famou 
One day, Davy Crockett had dr 
coon in a tree, when the creature — 


ands come down 
— and by the time of Texas independenc 
First to make guns of a degree of preci and jimportany é 
Vermont. The superior rifles made by t 
and patriot, Davy Crockett. 
nizing the famous crack shot 


Wed precision machine tool design to the present 
h standards of excellence. Jones & Lamson en- 






JONES 
& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret 

Lathes ... Fay Automatic Lathes... Automatic Thread 

Grinding Machines... Comparators... Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers 


Profit Producing Machine 





Here's Why America’s Transportation 
System Waseet Beoken Down as it 





ln 1918, America’s transportation system broke 
down. Freight embargoes were imposed. The gov- 
ernment took over the railroads. 


Today the railroads have something like 25,000 
less miles of right-of-way, 20,000 fewer locomotives, 
650,000 fewer freight cars and 750,000 fewer 
workers than they had in 1918. But, so far, Ameri- 
ca’'s transportation system hasn’t broken down. 


One reason for this, of course, is that the railroads 
have done a far better job than they did in World 
War I—moving more freight with less equipment. 


But the main reason is that, today, our country has 
a § billion-dollar highway transportation system 
which was practically non-existent in 1918! 


America’s trucks and Trailers 


handled about 60 billion ton-miles 


| ~g@t&@et | of freight in 1942. Despite strong 
50.000 | efforts to restrict them, they inot only 
TRUCK-TRALERS || ave taken up much of the slack in 
ty be bull ne | railroad facilities—they have made 
| g@i | it possible to move the tremendously 


v= =increased tonnages America is pro- 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 





ducing for this war—and they have furnished an 
‘“‘“express’’ service unequalled by any other land trans. 
portation. America could not get along without them. 


*But There’s Danger of Collapse 


Trucks and Truck-Trailers do wear out. Normally, 
42,000 Trailers are built per year. But scarcely any 
have been built since 1941. The back-log of Trail- 
ers needed is at least 125,000. Of this number, only 
14,067 have been authorized for production in 1944. 


Obviously, motor transport cannot continue to 
prevent a repetition of the 1918 collapse without a 
sufficient number of replacement vehicles. 





Use Scarce Materials Wisely 


* Trucks and Trailers, with 1-20th the carrying capacity 
of the rails, are hauling 4 the total load. 

¢ A Truck-and-Trailer transports 2.4 tons of war goods 
for every ton of material used in its construction—a rail- 
road box car transports 1.6 for every ton used. 

¢ A Truck-and-Trailer produces at least four times as 
many ton-miles of work for every ton of material used in 
its construction as does a railroad box car. 











Service In All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 32, MICH. 


— 
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LAST NAIL IN THE 


F YOU want to know what catalytically cracked 

aviation fuel has meant to America’s war effort, 
we suggest you read “‘Fightin’ Oil,” by Petro- 
leum Administrator Harold L. Ickes. In this highly 
informative and to-the-point volume, he says: 


“When I said that even 100-octane gasoline is beginning to 
be a little old-fashioned, I was probably thinking more par- 
ticularly of the catalytic cracking plants that are now opening 
up in many parts of the country with startling regularity. 
They come close, in my opinion, to being the last nail in the 
coffin of the Axis. The new superfuel that they 
produce has quality factors which make it even 
better than the 100-octane of a year ago, and the 
use of it gives the American-made plane the ad- 
vantage of greatly superior speed and maneuver- 


HOUDRY 


CATALYTIC 


PROCESSES 


"ts FOR v 
Sip 1Cro 
of PROGRES 


AXIS COFFIN 


ability. Fueled with it, one of our bombers can carry a 25 
per cent greater bomb load. In other words, on a long-range 
offensive to the Axis capitals, 1,000 American-made four- 
engine bombers with an aggregate bomb capacity of 8,000,000 
pounds would be able to transport 2,000,000 more pounds of 
explosives on every visit than if fueled with yesterday’s 100- 
octane gasoline. A two-engine bomber with a 4,000-pound 
bomb capacity can carry another 1,000 pounds. And that, as 
someone has observed, ‘ain’t feathers’.” 


When Mr. Ickes’ book was published in June this 
year, 17 out of 20 (now it’s 20 out of 24) catalytic 
cracking units in operation were Houdry 
units. They had produced more than 
90% of all catalytically cracked aviation 
fuel for the United Nations. 


IN Wa 
R 
In Peace 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the Thermofor Catalytic Cracking Process are available through the 
following licensing agents to all American refiners, subject to approval by the U. S. Government. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


Bosto-., Mcssachusetts 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 











Gasoline. Outlook for civilian gasoline 
rations was summarized by Deputy Petro- 
leum Administrator Ralph K. Davies: No 
relaxation, but no further 
civilian rations this year even though the 
quality of gasoline may decline; supplies 


restrictions on 


of heating oil will be as good this winter 
last, little 
exploratory yields 


as better; unless 


possibly a 
activity greater re- 
turns, the nation’s crude oil capacity will 
decrease from the present rate of about 
$500,000 barrels a day to around 4,330,- 


000 barrels by the end of next year. 


New pennies. Plans to stop produc- 
tion of zinc-coated steel pennies in favor 
of a new copper alloy one-cent piece sim- 
ilar to the old penny were announced by 
the Bureau of the Mint. The new pennies, 
which will work in vending machines, are 
made of copper reclaimed from shell cases 
plus small amounts of virgin copper. Coin- 
age will begin January 1. 

Civilian services. Before discontinu- 
ing part of a service, or a lower-priced 
service, laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments were told by OPA to get per- 
mission from regional, rather than district 
OPA offices. Meanwhile, Office of Civilian 
Requirements announced a series of meet- 
ings in Southern and Southwestern cities 
between representatives of local cleaning 
establishments and federal 
agencies to discuss means of dealing with 


interested 


their increasingly serious labor shortages, 
wage and price problems. 


Food rationing. Individuals living in 
remote areas where fresh milk is not ob- 
tainable may apply to their local rationing 
boards for additional ration points to buy 
canned milk or other meats or fats, the 
Office of Price Administration ruled. Other 
announcements: 

Persons can use either of two methods 
to send gift packages of rationed foods 
overseas without spending their own ra- 
tion points: The food bought 


may be 


The March of the News___ 


point-free from dealers who also handle 
shipping ration 
those wishing to make the shipment them- 
selves may apply to district OPA offices 
for extra points, but they must bring 
back to OPA from the post office a cer- 
tificate of 


and arrangements; or 


mailing. 


Schools. The Senate pigeonholed a bill 
calling for a $300,000,000 school-aid pro- 
back to the 
Committee on Education and Labor after 


gram by voting to send it 
five days of debate. 


Price control. Validity and of 
the 1942 Price-Control Act will be tested 
soon in the Michigan Supreme Court, the 
regional OPA office at Detroit 
The case, involving interpretation of the 


scope 


revealed. 


extent of the Act’s coverage, arose out of 
a sale of machinery at prices above ceiling 
regulations. 


Transportation. Troubles ahead for 
the trucking industry were outlined by 
Office of Defense Transportation Direc- 
tor Joseph B. Eastman. The trouble spots: 


Trucks and busses are wearing out 
faster than they are being replaced. Ac- 
tual output of new vehicles in 1943 will 


be only 40 per cent of the authorized 
program in the case of integral busses; 


13.5 per cent in the case of heavy-duty 
trucks. for of truck 
tires is doubtful. Repair parts will con- 
tinue to be troublesome. Gasoline rations 
will permit Man- 


power shortage may grow worse. 


Prospect supplies 


no wasted mileage. 


Aircraft carriers. Navy Secretary Knox 
announced construction will start soon 
on two of three 45,000-ton aircraft 
riers. The keel of the third large car- 
rier will be laid next year. Said the Secre- 
tary: These aircraft carriers, which will 
the known of their 
type, are needed primarily to enable us 
to launch bigger and heavier planes from 


car- 


be largest ships 


carriers. 
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Nerve system 


Dodging through flak, or slashing through 
vicious swarms of enemy fighters, the 
Boeing Flying Fortress* seems a living 
thing . . . its every movement controlled 
by a nerve system not unlike that of the 
human body. 


This system is made up of more than 
5000 separate electric wires, totaling in 
length more than six miles. 

Formerly, these metal nerves—many 
of them strung in conduit—were installed 
wire by wire as the bomber neared com- 
pletion. But with America’s desperate 
need for more and stil] more Flying For- 
tresses, Boeing engineers sought a faster, 


simpler method. First, they devised a 
way to eliminate the conduit. Then they 
divided the wiring system into simplified 
subassemblies, in each case mapping out 
the course of the wires on a template 
like the one pictured above. 


Today these subassemblies—reduced 
to 26 in number—are wired quickly and 
accurately in advance of installation... 
largely by unskilled women who couldn’t 
even fix a broken light switch in their 
own homes! 

Each unit is pre-inspected, and then 
installed in its proper section. In final 
assembly, the Fortress sections are joined 





————— 
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Back the Attack—with War Bonds 


together and the wiring subassemblies 
are connected quickly and accurately by 
numbered plugs. 

So successful is this method that it 
has been adopted by other airplane com- 
panies, including Douglas and Vega who 
are also building Boeing Flying Fortresses 
under a whole-hearted co-operative pro- 
gram to help speed Victory! 


Some day Boeing research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing skills will be 
turned once again to peacetime products 
for your use. And it will be notably true 
then, as today, of any product .. . if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER *© PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS'* AND * 
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STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 








“No scraps for me, any 


“It’s funny. Used to be lots of stuff 
left on the plates for me. But no more. 
D’ya suppose theyre giving my scraps 
to some other dog?” 
. + . 

No, Mike. You're still the family’s 
favorite pup. The reason you don’t get 
juicy left-overs now is because there 
just aren't any! 

Food’s gone to war like everything 
else these days. Folks eat more as they 
work harder. Soldiers eat a lot more. 
Friends in other countries need help. 

That’s why plates go back to the 
kitchen clean. That’s why there are no 


or your folks. You'll 


extras for you 


all get enough to eat, but there won't 
be any to waste. 

We know something about food, here 
at National Dairy. We've been work- 
ing with Nature’s most complete food 

milk — for years and years. We've 
made many nourishing food products 
from it. 

Right now, gur laboratories are busy 
with new developments — new prod- 
ucts for wartime use — new ideas for 
after the war when butter, cheese 
and ice cream are plentiful again. 

Meantime, Mike, stay right on the 
job protecting your family — and we'll 
do the same! 


i 


4 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


44 
more! 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIR 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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FROM THE A 
NATION'S Oo i /4 Oo VIVO W LOOK 
CAPITAL de, fi AHEAD 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
NEUWSGU GUM Washington, D. C. 


In looking ahead.....On the basis of best-informed appraisal: 

You_can expect growing pressure to crack both wage and farm-price ceilings. 
It is better than a 50-50 prospect that a crack will occur, but not a big one. 

You probably do not need to fear runaway inflation as a result of this war. 

You_are paying taxes about as high as you will pay. Raises will be small. 

Also: Barring a break in controls, your income probably is near a maximum. 

Your chance of being drafted, if physically fit, of military age, whether or 
not a father, will grow steadily in months ahead. Army alone will soon be tak- 
ing 900,000 men annually for replacements. Navy needs will remain fairly large. 

You generally can feel secure in your job for another year or two at least. 

But: Your chance to build a home, buy a car, get a new refrigerator, etc., 
is to remain quite slim for many months. The 1944 prospect is not bright. 

You will find most goods growing scarcer despite some step-up in output. 
That's because: (1) demand is rising; (2) inventories are declining. Orders are 
out that permit much increased output of children's wear and kitchen equipment. 

You'll probably drive on crude rubber tires, not synthetic, when you do get 
anew car. A return to crude rubber is favored by Mr. Roosevelt. 























Then there are these other pointS.ececece 

If a manufacturer, you can count on at least two more boom years. Letdown 
after Germany's defeat may be less than expected. There is to be much shifting of 
demand among war and nonwar products. Yet: Total demand will remain great. 

If a small businessman, you're to get easier access to some raw materials. 

If a merchant, you will be able for at least two years to sell most anything 
you have to sell. Goods will be harder to find than customers with money. 

If a farmer, your markets are assured for at least two more years, probably 
for two or three years beyond that. Prices should continue to be favorable. 

Yet: It's probable that peak of war goods demand, of war production is near 
at hand. There will be much shifting, many cutbacks of some goods, expansion of 
others, with an over-all ceiling near the present. Expanded output of goods for 
civilian use should take up any slack growing from war order cancellations. 














A father of military age should be aware of this: 

Army strength is to rise only from present 7,300,000 to 7,700,000. 

Navy strength is to rise from present 2,600,000 to about 3,100,000. 

That's an increase in strength of only about 900,000 men. 

But: Army is to discharge 75,000 men a month as over-age, wounded, misfits. 
Navy is to discharge as many as 25,000 a month for the same reasons. 

This means: Over=all, Army-Navy-Air Forces will require about 2,100,000 men 
for expansion and replacements during the year ahead. As many as 850,000 may be 
drawn from 17-year-olds becoming 18. Other 1,250,000 probably will be fathers. 

So: If you are one of 4,000,000 draft-age fathers who are physically fit 
and not likely to be deferred as "necessary" to industry or agriculture, you will 
Stand a one-out-of-three chance of being called within a year. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


That is in the event of continuing two-ocean war. , 





In estimating the war's course.....IThese views prevail heres: 

German surrender is at least 6 to 9 months away; Japanese, 18 to 24 months. 

Invasion of Western Europe before spring remains improbable. 

Bombing will bear the brunt of winter operations directed at Germany. 

Sea and air offensives against Japan in the Pacific are in the offing. 

So: The decisive phase of this war is approaching slowly. It certainly will 
be at hand by spring, 1944, in Europe, by fall, 1944, or spring, 1945, in Pacific. 
And: Once U.S. starts to move all-out in either war, the end will not be so many 
months away. U.S. naval, land and air strength is becoming very great. 














Now as to moves on the diplomatic front in Russia.....Situation that under- 
lies the first full-dress conferences of Allies is this: 

Russians are asking: When are you Americans-British going to start really 
to fight? Why worry too much about what comes after the war until the war is won? 

U.S.-Britain are asking: Second front aside, what are Russian ambitions in 
the Balkans, in Germany, in France? Is Russia to promote revolutionary change? 

Each is uncertain, somewhat suspicious, not too sure of its friends. 

U.S.-Britain fear: Russia will strive to upset property relationships in 
Europe; will seek to promote postwar labor control in Germany, peasant control 
in the Balkans; will strive for close Russian integration with Europe. 

Russians fear: U.S.-Britain may seek to restore prewar power balances in , 
Europe; may seek to organize a European bloc as an offset to Russian power; may 
even find a basis for friendship with a restored Germany as a counter to Russia. 

Fate of the postwar world probably depends on whether mutual suspicions and 
fears can be overcome; whether Russian interests can be reconciled with those of 
Britain and U.S. First real effort to find out now is being made. 

The basically complicating factor is this: 

Russia as a great land empire inclines naturally to play a lone hand. 

U.S. as another largely self-contained area inclines the same way. 

Consequently: Problem is to overcome the urge to isolation, which carries 
with it, as an outgrowth, a tendency toward what is called imperialism. 





























At home, some issues of postwar policy are beginning to clarify. 

In sizing up a developing situation..... 

Rubber: Two factors dominate: (1) U.S. expects to have access to crude from 
Far East within another year; (2) new U.S. synthetic rubber industry, in that 
event, might need a tariff, which Mr. Roosevelt says it cannot have. So: Outlook 
for this new industry in immediate postwar competition with crude is not bright. 

Merchant shipping: The protection to be denied synthetic rubber apparently 
is to be given to U.S. merchant marine through subsidy in postwar. 

World air lines: U.S. and Britain are seeking agreement on principles to un- 
derlie their development, on problems of air rights around the world. 

Bases: U.S. should be well supplied with Pacific bases, air and naval, when } 
Japan is forced to give up her mandated islands. A U.S.-British deal on bases 
in both oceans is under study. Something will come of it. 

World bank: Idea for a world investment bank is coolly received by Congress. 

Cartels vs. competition: British strongly favor a cartel basis for postwar 
world trade, favor a division of markets, agreement on prices, deals conducted 
through large, self=-policed trading units instead of through small traders. 
U.S. sentiment is being whipped up against cartels. This just gives a hint of 
some of the problems that may lie in the path of a booming postwar world trade. 

Chances are that few agreements will be reached on postwar issues be- 
fore the war ends; that many postwar ideas now flowering will fade with peace. 




















See also pages 15, 20, 45. 
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Do you remember November to, 1918? 


Yes, that was the day before the Armistice 


that ended World War No. 1. 


Thousands of Allied soldiers were killed 
on that day and thousands more wounded. 
If the war had ended just one day sooner, 
those thousands of men would have come 
home to their families safe and sound. One 


day can make a lot of difference in a war. 


That’s 


relaxation here on the home front. Every 


why there can be no let-up, no 


day’s production counts. 


Most American industrial workers— 
both labor and management—realize this 


grim fact. They are working night and day 
to bring the war to a victorious end as 
quickly as possible. They don’t want this 
war to last even one hour too long—for 
the sake of their sons, brothers, husbands, 
sweethearts and friends. 


¢ 
Aton neg vs 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for improv- 
inv he antiknock quality of fighting gasolines. 











IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
cut tonnage burned, saving you 
fuel, manpower and money 


Teva you can help speed the coming of 
Victory by reducing the number of tons 
of coal you burn in your building or plant. 

Iron Fireman stokers will do this job for 
you by replacing old-fashioned hand-firing 
with modern automatic firing. 

You will reduce operating costs. You also 
conserve labor in the mines, rail equipment, 
local trucking and boiler room manpower. 
You insure a dependable, ample steam supply, 
with pressure or building temperature auto- 
matically controlled. 

Business men everywhere, facing fuel and 
labor shortages, are turning to Iron Fireman 
firing. A survey of your boiler plant, made 
without cost or obligation, will give you 
the facts—tell what an Iron Fireman installa- 
tion will do for you. Our nationwide organi- 
zation of experienced factory representatives 
and dealers is at your service. Write or wire 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 


3446 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


i “ . 
The cost of an Iron Fireman automatic coal stoker was 
more than offset by the savings in coal over an eight year 
period at Continental Lithograph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
An additional amount of labor cost, equivalent to 50% of 
the cost of the equipment was also saved in this same period. 





Automatic Coal Stokers 








YOU CAN apparently count on War 
Labor Board support to uphold an anti- 
strike clause in your labor contract. The 
Board holds in one case that the Smith- 
Connally Act, authorizing strike votes, 
should not abrogate no-strike agreements. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to issue a cer- 
tificate of availability to an employe 
whom you have demoted to a lower-pay- 
ing job. This issue was brought before 
the War Manpower Commission’s Na- 
tional Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, which ruled that the demotion 
amounted to a layoff, entitling the em- 
ploye to a certificate to get another job. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now disregard use and de- 
livery restrictions on rubber fabrics and 
elastic threads if you use synthetic rub- 
ber in such products. War Production 
Board has lifted these restrictions on syn- 
thetic rubber as an aid to manufacturers 
of garments that require rubber fabrics, 
such as suspenders and girdles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain an industrial loan 
up to $25,000 by applying to your Re- 
gional Loan Agent of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. This new loan policy, which 
will be placed in operation through com- 
mercial banks, becomes effective Nov. 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an institutional user of 
food, have the point value of your excess 
inventory, reported as of May 1, reduced 
by applying to your local rationing board. 
Institutional users include hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals and schools. Reason ‘for 
the reduction is that point values were 
cut after two months of rationing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard provision of 
the Wage and Hour Law in operating a 
tobacco warehouse in connection with 
auction sales of the product, according to 
a federal district court decision. The de- 
cision holds that employes handling to- 
bacco at the warehouse cannot be held to 
be working “within area of production” 
that would exempt them from the law. 


News -lines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions; 


a al 





YOU CAN distribute 80 per cent of 
the pressure cookers that you have made 
under Government restrictions, or prior 
to April 14, 1943, to retailers for sale to 
holders of certificates issued by County 
War Boards. The remaining 20 per cent 
must be held for specific distribution un- 
der War Food Administration direction. 


— 


* + 


YOU CAN get a priority on delivery of 
anthracite coal if you operate a poultry 
brooder or hatchery. Solid Fuels Admin. 
istration orders producers and wholesalers 
to give preference in delivering anthracite 
to such operators in railroad carload lots 
or truckload lots, provided that tonnage 
will not exceed a 90 days’ supply. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN pay premiums for hospi- | 
talization insurance for your employes 
without regarding such premiums as 
wages or salaries, even though the pol- 
cies cover dependents of employes as well 
as the workers themselves. This memo- 
randum is issued by the WLB. 


aa * ” 


YOU CAN manufacture luggage with 
a factory price of less than $1.50, exclud- 
ing tax, without regard to production 
quota restrictions. This type of luggage 
has been removed from production con- , 


trol by WPB. 
. * -_ 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy fuel 
oil for your business if you have stand-by 
facilities, using another type of fuel, that 
are not operating to take the place of oil- 
using equipment. The Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War issues this regulation. 


* * ” 


YOU CAN expect an increased supply , a 
of drying oils for making paints and var- 
nishes. WFA has authorized an increase of 
10 per cent in the allotments of drying 
oils for these purposes. Among oils used 
are linseed and tung oils, 


* * to 


YOU CANNOT sell metal doors except 
to fill orders from the Army or Navy, o& | wi 
under an order approved by WPB. at 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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There'll be a new kind 

of air travel ready for 

you when peace comes. 

Your future airliner, 
bigger and more luxurious, will fly 
, much higher than prewar planes. And 
your flight in the upper skies will be 
faster and smoother. 

How will the thin air of the high 
altitudes affect you? Will it be hard 
to breathe? Will it be cold? Not at all! 

Even at 14,000 feet, for example, 
where the air is a third thinner than 
at sea level . . . and seven times as 
cold... you will be flying in: utmost 
comfort, as cozy and relaxed as in 
your own living room. Despite the al- 
titude, you'll feel no sign of headache 














ae 


or drowsiness or “ear-popping.” 

AiResearch engineers have been 
working since long before the war to 
make possible such travel comfort in 
the upper air. Their project, a device 
that automatically controls airliner 
cabin pressures, is now nearly ready 
for commercial use. 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


1StOn OF THE 


GARRETT 





... its AiResearch-pressurized eabin will 


keep you at sea-level comfort 


The AiResearch-pressurized cabin is, 
literally, air conditioning of the high- 
est type. Developed out of our years 
of specialized study of automatic air 
control, it is one of many AiResearch 
conveniences we’re planning for peace- 
time homes, offices and farms as well 


as for tomorrow’s travel. 


AiResearch 


COMPANY 


* PHOENIX 


a ee oe eee | 
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“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
SJ) Engine Oil Cooling Systems- Engine Airintercooling Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 





IN THE WORLD’S 


Casting Brass (axgcest vawve PLANT 


Hegre brass has been an important part of Crane production 
/ since R. 'T. Crane first opened his little bell foundry back in 1855. 

Today, in the great Chicago Works of Crane Co., tons of this critical 
metal are daily being cast into the valves and fittings that the Army, 
Navy and industry need to speed the day of Victory. 


Valves are so important in mechanized war that it takes tremendous 
capacity to keep pace with the increasing demand—and production 
at Crane Co., the world’s largest maker of valves, has been stepped 
up to fill the nation’s needs, 


An industrial America at peace will need valves, too, in tremendous 
volume—the same high quality valves Crane is today producing for 
war. When that time comes, manufacturers can look forward to quan- 
tity production of flow control equipment, backed by the added ex- 


perience of manufacturing “know hows” that Crane has acquired in 


meeting the unprecedented demands that war entails. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Superiority of Allied 
planes and fliers in 
‘Europe and the Pacific 






The great air battles of this war now 
bare under way. The next few months are 
due to bring a decision in Europe’s un- 
Pprecedented air fighting. Big-scale air ac- 
tion is beginning in the Pacific. Thus, on 
fronts around the world, air war is near- 
ing or has reached the decisive stage. 

At this point of crisis, doubt suddenly 
has been created as to the progress of the 
Hstruggle in the air. 
American heavy bombers, 
tion of 60 of those bombers in one battle, 
has raised whether Germany 











Increase in losses of 





with destruc- 






question 









at last has developed a winning defense 
against air attack. One of this war’s big- 
> vest riddles, whether the full-scale use of 
on Allied air power can bring quick victory 
ae over Germany and Japan, is revived. In- 
_ tense interest is aroused everywhere as to 
cal the future course of the air war. 
ay, As a result, the full story back of the 
7 intensified air fighting now is coming to 
light. An official warning is out against 
pus attaching too much importance to bomber 
- losses. As for our air war, Gen. H. H. 
d Arnold, commanding the I Army Air 
- Forces, affirms that, instead of slackening, 
it is going ahead faster. The full truth 
ons § about the air war is a story that has many 
f sides. Over all, it is a story of contrasts. 
7 In the Pacific, American Army and 
jan- Navy airmen are winning one-sided vic- 
ex- tories. These victories indicate that, when- 
din ever America’s naval and air power can 
be concentrated in the Pacific, Japan’s 
forces can be driven swiftly off the seas 
and out of the air. On the opposite side 
of the world, the situation is different. 
In Europe, more months of furious fight- 
ing will be needed to assure a decision in 
the air against Germany. There, the Allies 








ae up against the strongest defenses that 
Germany can muster. In particular, these 
defenses are centered against American 
Precision bombers, which systematically 
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AIR LOSSES VS. GAINS: 
WHY GERMANY CAN'T WIN 


of Vital War Industries 


Inability of Nazis to Halt the Destruction 


are destroying the vitals of German war 
production. airmen are 
to stop those heavy bombers without re- 


German ordered 
gard to losses to themselves. 

New greater 
tics add to the uncertainties of the strug- 
gle over Europe. 


strategy, scope, new tac- 
Germany is using every 
new and secret weapon that she has. 

For the first time, 
fighter 
Flying Fortresses. Thus, over Europe, air 
war begins to take on the aspect of land 
fighting between regiments or divisions, or 
sea fighting fleets. 

Everything is done to break up the 
Fortress formations, so that swarms of 
fighter planes can shoot down the Ameri- 
can bombers one by one. New rocket 
dropped planes on 
heavier airplane cannon, new in- 
shells and bullets, flares that 
light up attacking bombers by night, arti- 
ficial fog that conceals targets by day are 


formations of Nazi 
planes are 


between 


euns, bombs from 
planes, 


cendiary 


Copyright, 


meeting formations of 


among the devices used to stop the bombers. 

Hard pressed, Germany has shifted and 
reshifted her operating about 
4,500 planes. There are heavy withdraw- 
als from the Russian front, and German 
strength in Italy is cut to 200 planes. 

Today Germany has massed 1,800 fight- 
er planes in Belgium and Denmark to 
stop the attacking Eng- 
land. She has doubled her western fighter 
force January. Now 60 per cent of 
her entire fighter-plane strength, 80 per 
cent of her antiaircraft guns and hundreds 
of thousands of men are thrown into the 
struggle to stop the bombing. 

Air power gets its big chance. This 
massing of Germany’s defenses seems to 
settle one argument. All seem to 
agree that, with the help of Russian land 
power and Allied sea power, bombing now 
has a chance to undermine Germany’s 
ability to fight. 

If the bombing goes on, 


force of 


bombers from 


since 


sides 


America’s pre- 


1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


RECORD OF 


EIGHTH AIR FORCE 
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EAKER AND PRESS 


will 
war industries one by one. Britain’s area 
bombers will smash the industrial districts 
of Germany’s cities. Germany’s chance to 
stand up effectively against a_big-scale 
western invasion depends on her ability 


cision bombers destroy Germany’s 


to stop the bombing. 

Thus the whole situation for the present 
puts the future course of this war up to 
the Allied airmen. If they can win the 
vreat air battles that now are going on, 
then they may be able to prove their 
contention that 
way for an easy land invasion and greatly 
shorten this war. 

The big question now is whether the 
American and British airmen 
down Germany’s concentrated opposition, 
or can keep on driving through it. Many 
reasons are given for the confidence of 
Allied that the air 


Germany will be waged with increasing 


bombing can open the 


can beat 


officials war against 
effectiveness and 

Why Allied bombers expect to win. 
Thus far all available evidence points to 
the conclusion that Germany cannot win 


power. 


the air war in Europe any more than 
Japan can win the air war in the Pacific. 
General Arnold points out that bomber 
losses can be measured correctly only if 
the damage to the enemy is taken into 
account. 

Damage to German industry is one 
the progress 
The Americans and British have crippled 
refineries producing 50 Ger- 
many’s oil requirements, have put out of 


measure of of the air war. 


per cent of 
business a plant producing ‘half of Ger- 
many’s output of ball bearings, have crip- 
pled Germany’s submarine output and op- 
erations, have attacked dams, canals, rail 
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—Wide World 


GOERING AND PROFESSOR 


Actions speak louder than words 


centers, have cut down Germany’s pro- 
duction of trucks, tanks, aluminum, syn- 
thetic rubber and still continue to break 
all records. In 100 days, they dropped 
80,000 tons of bombs on Nazi Europe. 
Damage to German airplane produc- 
tion is another factor showing how the air 
war is going. Every vital segment of the 
airplane industry is the target of pre- 
bombing attacks. Despite Ger- 
many’s desperate defense, and despite her 
efforts to push up production of fighter 
planes, the output is being knocked down. 
The July rate was 1,200 fighters. In Au- 
gust, the output fell to 1,020. In Septem- 
ber, it went down again to 880 planes. 
Losses of German planes are, in the 
light of Germany’s declining production, 
a third index to progress in air war. 
Americans are concerned over our losses, 


cision 


especially of men, because the loss of 60 
heavy bombers in attacking Schweinfurt 
meant losing nearly 600 fliers, whereas 
German fighters carry one-man crews. 
But Germany’s total losses far over- 
balance Allied losses. The bombers them- 
offset much of their with a 
score of four planes to one against Ger- 
fighters. fighter planes 
have a score of two to one. In the ag- 
vregate, the Americans and British have 
knocked out 10,000 enemy planes in 
Western Europe and 5,000 on the Mediter- 
the destruc- 


selves loss. 


man American 


Russia claims 
tion of far than this 15,000 total. 
Recently, fighter plane losses 
have exceeded Germany’s output. 
American losses vs. American strength 
is a fourth measure. Our losses largely 


ranean tront. 


more 
German 


are a reflection of growing numbers of 


planes engaged. In one day recently, 


Americans had 855 planes in the air over 
Western Europe. 

The chart on page 15 tells two sim- 
ple stories. One is the trend in 459 heavy- 
bomber losses for the U.S. Eighth Ar 
Force from May to September and the 
sharp rise in October’s still incomplete 
reports. The Allies estimate their bomber 
than 5 per cent of the 
planes engaged, ranging much higher and 
lower in individual battles and with many 
ships getting back damaged. 

The chart’s other story is that, despite 
losses, Eighth Air Force strength jumped 
$50 per cent since May. Further big in- 
creases in its power are planned. British 
plane production has trebled in the war, 
and American plane production, safe from 
bombing, has multiplied seven times in 
two years. So the proof is clear that Allied 
air strength is rising rapidly relative to 
Germany’s air strength. 

Japan cannot keep pace in this air 
war. Her planes are inferior, her produc- 
tion is not far ahead of losses, and she is 
down to fourth or fifth-team pilots in the 
Southwest Pacific. There, in three weeks, 
she has lost 300 planes to our 20. 

American air power now has been given 

coequal rank with land power in the 
Army for the supreme test coming first 
in the air and then on the land in Europe. 
Success of the air partner will lighten the 
job remaining for the land partner to do. 


losses at less 


In summary, all signs indicate that the 
most intense fighting of enemy airmen will 
not be enough. It appears that Germany 
and Japan may stave off defeat in the 
air for a time, but cannot avert it. And as 
goes the air fighting, so may go the final 


victory in this war. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


Corll 


XUM 


ow to Make Shells by the . 





OU’RE SEEING the first step in mak- 

ing a shell case. A flat metal disc is 
placed on the press—and the punch, 
witha pressure of over 100tons, draws” 
the disc into a cup shape. 

This is repeated on other presses until 
the shell case is the right length. 

But what a job! 

The case must not wrinkle—or even 
be scratched. It must be of even thick- 
ness. It must not stick to the punch. 
The white lubricant you see flowing 








from the pipes helps tend to all that. 
And there’s where we come in! 
From 77 years’ experience—the 
world’s greatest in lubrication—Socony- 
Vacuum has created products to help 
make possible this first ticklish step in 
producing shells by the millions. Make 
use of this experience in your plant. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N. Y. Div. * White Star Div. * Lubrite Div. « Chicago 
Div. * White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. « Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. *« General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 





Vics Cre, 
WP. H,. Pea CHK 2, / 
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T may not be so pleasant on the “swing shift” with working hours 
continually changing from day to night, and night to day, week in and 


week out, especially with those tour 2-to-9-year old children whom you 


have a neighbor care tor while vou are at work. 


But regardless of that you have found an effective way to help win the 
war, Mrs. Daniel; for the 10 to 13 tons of seamless steel tubing which 
you are cutting every day into the proper lengths to be made into bear- 
ings mean just that many more tons of Timken Bearings tor the planes, 
ships, tanks and other American fighting machines that are proving so 


effective as Jap and German exterminators. 


There's more than one way to help win a war. Those of us who are not 
in the Armed Forces or the Armament Factories can at least buy an extra 
bond or two, conserve all needed materials and give everything we have 


to whatever job we happen to be doing. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Y THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Dispute over exemptions. 
Experiences of States 
in making collections 


The experience of Congress in trying 
to write a sales tax law shows how hard 
it is to raise additional money these days. 

Few members liked the Treasury’s pro- 

sal to hit income tax payers with a 
heavier tax bludgeon. So they eyed the 
sales tax. Here was what looked like a 
source of $6,000,000,000 in new revenue. A 
fortnight ago most members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee wanted to 
tap this well. Now the sales tax has 
among members of the Committee scarce- 
ly a handful of outspoken supporters. 
“Here is what happened: 

When it came to writing a sales tax, 
the money well dried up like a brook in 
a drought. The first objection was that a 
sales tax would hit small earners hard, so 
they would need relief from other taxes. 
Repeal of the Victory tax was suggested. 
This would mean loss of $3,000,000,000 in 
current revenue. Then it was proposed to 
raise income tax exemptions. This would 
mean the loss of another $2,000,000,000. 
Next came complaints that 10 per cent 
was too high, and a 5 per cent levy was 
advocated. But this wouldn’t make up 
for the loss from other tax sources. 

Hasty calculation showed that, even at 
10 per cent, only $1,000,000,000 of 


—_ 


APPLYING A SALES TAX 


Complexities That Would Face Operation of Levy on Nationwide Basis 


With all these exemptions, the Treasury 
figured that a retail sales tax—even at 10 
per cent—would bring in only $2,000,000,- 
000, plus widespread complaint. 

Retailers and tax collectors then en- 
tered the picture. They didn’t like ex- 
emptions, and produced impressive evi- 
dence to show that these would make the 
tax more difficult to collect. 

In New York City, for instance, food 
is exempt from the sales tax. But retailers 
forever are wondering what is food and 
what is not food. Ice cream is not taxed, 
but an ice-cream soda is. A chocolate bar 
is not defined as a food and is taxed, but 
an ice-cream confection has been held in 
court to be tax-exempt. Retailers didn’t 
want to run into any such confusion with 
the Federal Government. 

Tax experts then pointed to difficulties 
in distinguishing between items bought 
for business and items bought for personal 
use. A grocer who bought a lamp bulb, 
for instance, would pay a tax if he used 
it in his home, but wouldn’t pay a tax 
if he used it in his store. The same tie-up 
would arise over typewriters, desks and 
chairs, stationery and other supplies with 
both business and personal uses. 

Costs of collection also raised questions. 
Retailers would have to be relied upon 
to remit the taxes they collected from 
customers. But retailers “now are bur- 
dened with extra bookkeeping expenses in 





additional money could be prom- 
ised. And this sum was pared fur- 
ther by arguments that not all 
things should be taxed, that some 
items should be sold tax-free. 

Production costs added com- 
plications. If applied to everything 
purchased at retail, the sales tax 
would raise the Government’s di- 
rect war costs; it would increase 
r the prices of things farmers need- 
ed to till their soil; it would apply 
to supplies that business and in- 
dustry must buy to keep operat- 
ing. All this would add to costs 
and might force higher prices. 

The proposal was made to ex- 
empt sales of seed, feed, fertilizer and 
fam machinery; sales to federal, 
State, and local governments; retail 
sales made to business and industry. 
Also it was suggested that food 
should not be taxed which would 
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mean another $20 000,000,000 in re- 
lail sales that would escape the tax. 
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—Goldberg in New York Sun 


DEMANDING ATTENTION 


connection with ration points, price ceil- 
ings and other wartime regulations. They 
didn’t relish the prospect of keeping sales 
tax books, too, without compensation. 
Then Congressmen learned that eight 
States levying sales taxes compensate re- 
tailers for their services. They get allow- 
ances ranging from 2 per cent of collec- 
tions in Arkansas and Louisiana to 5 per 
cent in Colorado. It was suggested that 
the Government make similar allowances, 
which further would lower the tax yield. 
Treasury officials added their bit by 
pointing out that sales tax collections by 
retailers would have to be checked and 
double-checked. This would mean an 
army of inspectors and auditors in the 
field and in Washington. And officials 
wondered where these workers would come 
from in a time of severe labor shortages. 
Finally, unions lodged a protest. Labor 
leaders were quick to point out that a 
tax on retail would mean an im- 
mediate rise in prices. A 10 per cent 
rate would mean $5.50 for a $5 pair of 
shoes; 11 cents for a 10-cent head of let- 
tuce; $55 for a $50 suit of clothes. Gov- 
ernment statistics revealed that almost 
four-fifths of the “take” from the sales 
tax would come from families with in- 
comes of less than $5,000 a year. 
Congressmen were told bluntly that en- 
actment of a sales tax law would be fol- 
lowed immediately by demands for higher 
wages to compensate for the increase in 
living costs. The Treasury presented esti- 
mates to show that this increase would 
amount to about 7 per cent under a 10 
per cent sales tax. Thus the Administra- 
tion’s attempt to hold down wages and 
prices might be threatened. 
The fact that these protests were com- 
ing prior to an election year was not lost. 
Experience with State sales taxes gave 
little comfort. These were enacted by $1 
States between 1929 and 1937. Since then 
no new State sales tax has been adopted. 
Meanwhile, eight States either repealed 
sales taxes or allowed the laws to expire. 
State sales taxes, furthermore, are mild. 
Of the 23 States that now have this tax, 
four impose a 3 per cent rate; 16 have a 
2 per cent levy, California has a 21% per 
cent rate, Louisiana, 1 per cent; Indiana, 
1% of 1 per cent. In addition, New York 
City levies a 1 per cent city tax and 
New Orleans a 2 per cent tax. 
These factors explain why the sales tax 
proposal skyrocketed and plummeted in 


sales 


congressional circles within two weeks. 
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EUROPE’S TEN CRUCIAL YEARS 


Inside Story of Events Leading to Outbreak of War 


It now becomes clear that the threat of 
world war never was out of the minds of 
the White House or the State Depart- 
ment from the day when Japan invaded 
Manchuria in 1931 and the later day when 
Hitler took power in Germany in 1933. 

Diplomatic records of that period, now 
made public, reveal that officials who were 
dealing with troublesome problems at home 
had their thoughts on developing 
dangers abroad. The story of that period, 
as it related to Japan, was told in the 
Oct. 22 issue of The United States News. 

In what follows there is the comparable 
story of developments in Europe as re- 
vealed by many hitherto unpublished rec- 
ords of the State Department. This story 
of prewar moves in Europe is not as com- 


also 


plete as that of the moves in relation to 
Japan. The reason is that, for diplomatic 
considerations, and 
ments that touched upon the period of ap- 
peasement affecting Britain, the civil war 
in Spain, the period of Russian-German 
collaboration are omitted. 

However, enough is told to show how 
war came. There is reported for the first 


many reports docu- 


time the personal exchange between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Italy’s Benito Musso- 
lini as Mr. Roosevelt sought to keep Italy 
out of war. Here, too, is the full story of 
the moves that kept the French fleet from 
German hands. The story starts with Hit- 
ler’s coming to power. 


IN 1933 
January 30. Adolf Hitler became Chan- 


cellor of Germany. 

March 4. Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President of the United States. 

May 6. President Roosevelt told Hjal- 
mar Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
that U.S. would insist that Germany not 
increase her armament and would support 
efforts to bring the land armament of 
others down to Germany’s level. 

May 16. The President cabled the heads 
of 54 governments urging that offensive 
weapons be outlawed. He said: “Frontier 
forts, trenches, wire entanglements, coast 
defenses—in a word, fixed fortifications— 
are no longer impregnable to the attack of 
war planes, heavy mobile artillery, land 
battleships called tanks, and poison gas.” 

May 22. At the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, Norman H. Davis said the 
world must disarm or be swept into war. 

June 26. George S. Messersmith, U.S. 
Consul General at Berlin, reported: “The 
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present German Government and its ad- 
herents desire peace ardently for the pres- 
ent ... What they want to do, however, 
definitely is to make Germany the most 
capable instrument of war that has ever 
existed ... Wherever one goes in Germany 
one sees people drilling, from children of 
five and six, on up to those well into mid- 
dle age. A psychology is being developed 
that the whole world is against Germany 
. . . People are being trained against gas 
attacks, against airplane attacks, and the 
idea of war and danger from one’s neighbors 
is constantly harped upon. I wish it were 
really possible to make our people at home 
understand . . . how definitely this martial 
spirit is being developed in Germany.” 





—Wide World 
NORMAN DAVIS AND PRESIDENT 
In 1933 they looked for peace... 


November 2. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, in a conversation with Hans Luther, 
the German Ambassador, declared that “a 
general war during the next 2 to 10 years 
seemed more probable than peace.” 

December 28. The President in a speech, 
suggested that any nation that sent its 
armed forces into the territory of another 
nation should be considered an aggressor. 


IN 1934 


April 21.. Douglas Miller, commercial 
attache in Berlin, reported: “The funda- 
mental purpose of the Nazis is to secure 

the expansion of German territory 


SE i ee en ees ee | 


and growth of the German race until jt 
constitutes the largest and most powerfy] 
nation in the world, and ultimately, ae. 
cording to some Nazi leaders, until it 
dominates the entire globe . . . Germany js 
to be made the economic center of a self- 
sustaining territorial block whose depend- 
ent nations in Central and Eastern Europe 
will look to Berlin for leadership. This 
block is to be so constituted that it can de- 
fy wartime blockade . . . The Nazis . . . de- 
sire to be feared and envied by foreigners 
and to wipe out the memory of 1918 by 
inflicting humiliations in particular upon 
the French, the Poles, the Czechs and any- 
body else they can get their hands on.” 
May 17. The U.S. military attache in 
Berlin reported evidence of a possible se. 
cret alliance between Germany and Japan. 


May 29. At the Disarmament Confer. 


ence, Mr. Davis said: “Now we meet 
again, but with hopes dimmed.” 
September 15. Raymond H. Geist, 


Consul at Berlin, reported: “The German 
rearmament is concentrating upon two 
points: first, power in the air, and, see- 
ond, motorization of any attacking forces. 
There is nothing conservative or traditional 
in their present policy. Many of the young 
Nazis are enthusiastic with regard to the 
military prospects. They speak of gas war, 
of bacteriological war, of the use of death- 
dealing rays. They boast that airplanes will 
not pass the German frontiers. Their ideas 
of Germany’s invincibility and power in 
‘the next war’ are really fantastic.” 

September 28. Breckinridge Long, U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy, reported rumors of 
war against Ethiopia. 


IN 1935 


February 8. Mr. Messersmith reported 
that Hitler had designs on Memel, Alsace 
Lorraine, the Ukraine and Austria. 

February 14. From Rome, Mr. Long 
cabled that “supplies and military forces 
are moving clandestinely” to Ethiopia. 

August 18. At the direction of President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hull sent a message to 
Mussolini expressing hope that the con- 
troversy with Ethiopia would be “re- 
solved without armed conflict.” 

August 31. Congress passed the Neu- 
trality Act, making it unlawful for the 
U.S. to export arms, ammunition or im- 
plements of war to any belligerent country. 

September 10. Mr. Long reported from 
Rome: “There is every indication of a care- 
fully prepared, well-calculated, hard, cold 
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band cruel prosecution of preconceived plans 
by the use of an army and navy which is 
almost fanatic in idolatry of and devotion 
to one man and which is worked up to an 
emotional pitch unique in modern times.” 
October 3. Italians invaded Ethiopia. 
November 22. Mr. Hull told the Italian 
Ambassador that the President and he had 
“pleaded with and almost prayed with 
Mussolini to keep out of the war,” but 
that their pleas had been ignored. 
December 5. President Roosevelt, in 
his message to Congress, said that “the 
situation has in it many of the elements 
that lead to the tragedy of general war.” 


IN 1936 


January 22. Mr. Hull told Sir Ronald 

Lindsay, the British Ambassador, that “the 
most incomprehensible circumstance in the 
whole modern world is the ability of dic- 
tators, overnight almost, to stand 35,000,- 
000 Italians and 65,000,000 Germans on 
their heads and so dominate their mental 
processes that they arise the next morning 
and insist on being sent to the first-line 
_ trenches without delay.” 
i Janvary 27. From Bern, Hugh R. Wil- 
son, U.S. Minister to Switzerland, re- 
ported: “There is indisputable evidence of 
the magnitude and intensity of the Ger- 
man effort in military preparation .. . It 
proceeds with a rapidity which none of 
the democratic states can equal.” 

February 29. Congress strengthened the 
Neutrality Act, to ban loans to belligerents. 

March 7. Germany fortified the Rhine- 
land, in violation of the Locarno Treaty. 

May 3. Addis Ababa was captured. 

July 17. Civil war broke out in Spain. 
P August 14. President Roosevelt, speak- 
ing at Chautauqua, N.Y., said that the 
U.S. could “best serve the cause of peace- 
ful humanity by setting an example.” He 
added: “I have seen war. I have seen war 
on land and sea. I have seen blood running 
from the wounded. I have seen men cough- 
ing out their gassed lungs. I have seen the 
dead in the mud. I have seen cities de- 
stroyed . . . I have seen children starving. 
I have seen the agony of mothers and 
wives. I hate war .. . We offer to every 
nation the handclasp of the good neighbor. 
7 Let those who wish our friendship look us 
in the eye and take our hand.” 

November 25. Germany and Japan 
signed the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

December 4. Joseph C. Grew, Ambas- 
sador to Japan, reported the widespread 
opinion that Germany and Japan had also 
concluded a military understanding. 


IN 1937 


January 8. Congress, unanimously in 
the Senate and by 406 to 1 in the House, 
prohibited export of arms to the contend- 
ing factions in Spain. 
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May 1. Again Congress amended and 
strengthened the Neutrality Act. 

October 5. President Roosevelt, in a 
speech at Chicago, declared that “the epi- 
demic of world lawlessness is spreading” 
und spoke of quarantine. 


IN 1938 


January 28. President Roosevelt told 
Congress that “we must keep any potential 
enemy many hundred miles away from our 
continental limits.” 

March 11. Nazis invaded Austria. 

June 11. At a press conference, Mr. 
Hull said the U. S. Government con- 
demned the bombing of civilians and dis- 
couraged the sale of bombing planes to 
regions where they would be so used. 

July 7. Hans Dieckhoff, German Ambas- 
sador, leaving for home, said that relations 
between the U.S. and Germany had grown 
worse instead of better. Mr. Hull agreed. 

September 26. In the midst of the 
Czechoslovakian crisis, President Roose- 
velt sent a message to the heads of gov- 





—Wide World 
GERMANS AND NAZIS 
...in a land where war was incubated 


ernment of Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain and France. He appealed for 
solution of problems by resort to reason 
rather than by resort to force. 

September 27. President Roosevelt sent 
a personal and confidential message to 
Mussolini asking him to use his influence 
for continuance of negotiations between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

September 27. To Hitler, the President 
appealed for a peaceful solution, which he 
said would be an outstanding historic 
service to all humanity. 

September 29. At Munich, war was 
averted when the heads of Great Britain, 
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France, Germany and Italy reached an 
agreement that the Sudetenland of Czecho- 
slovakia be handed over to Germany. 


IN 1939 


January 4. In his message to Congress, 
President Roosevelt said: “Since 1931, 
world events of thunderous import have 
moved with lightning speed. During these 
eight years many of our people clung to 
the hope that the innate decency of man- 
kind would protect the unprepared who 
showed their innate trust in mankind. 
Today we are all wiser—and sadder.” 

March 14. Violating Hitler’s pledge at 
Munich, German troops invaded and oc- 
cupied Czechoslovakia. 

April 7. Italian forces invaded Albania. 

April 14. President Roosevelt asked 
Hitler and Mussolini if they were willing 
to give assurance that their armed forces 
would not attack or invade the territory of 
31 independent nations. 

His query was ignored. 

May 27. Mr. Hull wrote to Senator 
Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, recommending that 
the embargo on exports of arms to belliger- 
ents be repealed. Instead, as a means of 
keeping the U.S. out of war, he sug- 
gested keeping American ships and Ameri- 
can nationals out of combat areas. 

July 14. After the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, by a vote of 12 to 11, 
had deferred action on peace and neu- 
trality legislation until the next session of 
Congress, the President urged Congress not 
to delay. 

August 21. Hitler announced a German- 
Russian nonaggression pact. 

August 23. President Roosevelt asked 
King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, to work 
for a peaceful solution of the dispute be- 
tween Germany and Poland. 

August 24. The President appealed to 
Hitler and President Moszicki, of Poland, 
to solve their controversies by negotiation, 
arbitration or conciliation. 

August 25. Poland, having favored ne- 
gotiation, President Roosevelt cabled Hit- 
ler again, saying: “All the world prays that 
Germany, too, will accept.” 

September 1. Germany invaded Poland. 

September 3. Great Britain and France, 
keeping their pledge to defend Polish in- 
dependence, declared war on Germany. 

September 3. President Roosevelt, in a 
speech, declared: “As long as it remains 
within my power to prevent, there will be 
no blackout of peace in the United States.” 

September 8. A limited national emer- 
gency was declared by the President. 

September 21. President Roosevelt, in 
a message, asked Congress to amend the 
Neutrality Act, as a “positive program for 
giving safety.” 

November 4. Congress passed a new 
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Neutrality Act, 
bargo and permitting shipment of aircraft 
and other weapons to Britain and France. 


repealing the arms em- 


IN 1940 
February 9. The White House an- 
nounced that Under Secretary of State 


Sumner Welles would visit Italy, France, 
Germany and Great Britain to ascertain 
whether peace was possible. 

March 29. Following the return of Mr. 
Welles, President Roosevelt admitted that 
there was “scant immediate prospect for 
the establishment of any just, stable and 
lasting peace in Europe.” 

April 9. Germany invaded Denmark and 
Norway. 

April 29. President Roosevelt cabled 
Mussolini, commending him for his efforts 
to keep the war from spreading to the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Roosevelt said he him- 
self was a “realist” and was able to take a 
panoramic view of the struggle in Europe. 
He suggested that at the proper time the 
U.S. and Italy together might take the 
lead in peace negotiations. 

May 1. In Rome, Ambassador William 
Phillips took the President’s message to 
Mussolini and read it aloud to him slowly 
while Mussolini translated it into Italian. 
At the end of the message, Mussolini took 
the paper and again read it, making obser- 
vations as he went along. Mussolini said 
he, too, was a realist and recognized the 
necessity of a “new geography” brought 
about by Germany’s victories over Poland 
and He that 
Italy, a “prisoner within the Mediterrane- 


Czechoslovakia. declared 
an,” would insist on having free access to 
the Atlantic Ocean and a greater voice in 
operation of the Suez Canal. 

May 2. Mussolini’s formal reply to the 
President contained 
against Great Britain and France. 

May 10. Germany invaded the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 


various accusations 


May 14. President Roosevelt again 
cabled Mussolini, saving: “Reports reach- 
ing me from many sources, to the effect 
that vou may be contemplating early 
entry into the war, have given me great 
concern ... I have sent word to Your 
Excellency that I am a realist. As a 
realist, you also will . . . recognize that, if 
this war should extend throughout the 


world, .. . no man, no matter how omnis- 
cient, how powerful, could foretell the re- 
sult either to himself or his own people. 
Therefore, I make the simple plea that 
you ... withhold your hand, stay wholly 
apart from any war and refrain from any 
threat of attack.” 

May 16. President Roosevelt urged pro- 
duction of 50,000 airplanes a year. He said 
that the “brutal offensive of modern war 
has been loosed in all its horror.” 


May 18. Mussolini, replying to the Presi- 
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dent’s message, said: “I understand _per- 
fectly the motives by which it was inspired 
and I consider it worthy of much respect 
and of the but 
there are two fundamental motives which 
cannot escape your spirit of political real- 
ism and those are that Italy is and intends 
to remain allied with Germany and that 


greatest consideration, 


Italy cannot remain absent at a moment 
in which the fate of Europe is at stake.” 

May 26. The President cabled Musso- 
lini that he still believed that “political 
favored the limitation 
of the war to areas already included. He 
offered to act as an intermediary in help- 
ing Italy reach an agreement with Britain 
and France as to territorial readjustments, 
with the understanding that “the agree- 
ment so reached would avoid the possi- 
bility of Italy entering the war.” 

May 27. Count Ciano, Italian Foreign 
Minister, told Mr. Phillips that Musso- 
lini’s reply to the President “would be a 
no.” Ciano said Italy’s entrance into the 
war might not take place for a few weeks, 
but that it would “happen soon.” 

May 30. President Roosevelt sent word 
to Ciano that Italian participation in the 
war would mean redoubling the U.S. re- 
armament program. The President again 
stressed the common interests of the Ital- 
ian and American peoples and the impor- 
tance of friendly commerce between them. 

May 31. Authority to call the National 


Guard and other reserves into active mili- 


long-range vision 


tary service was asked of Congress by the 
President. 

June 10. Mussolini, replying verbally to 
President Roosevelt through Ciano and 
Mr. Phillips, confirmed that Italy would 
enter the war. Italy formally declared 
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MUSSOLINI 
He played with fire 
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war on France and Great Britain that day, 

June 10. On the same day, President 
Roosevelt, speaking at Charlottesville, Va, 
said: “The hand that held the dagger has 
struck it into the back of his neighbor.” 

June 10. On the same day, Premier 
Paul Reynaud, of France, cabled President 
Roosevelt telling of the desperate plight of 
France, with the enemy almost at the gates 
of Paris. He said: “I beseech vou to declare 
publicly that the United States will give 
the allies aid and material support by all 
means ‘short of an expeditionary force” 

June 13. President Roosevelt, replying 
to Premier Reynaud, said the U.S. was 
redoubling her efforts.to send material to 
the Allies. He said he was heartened at 
the assurance that both France and Great 
Britain would go on fighting, no matter 
what happened. He added: “Naval power 
in world affairs still carries the lessons of 
history, as Admiral Darlan well knows,” 

June 14, Again Premier Reynaud cabled 
President Roosevelt: “If you cannot give 
to France in the hours to come the cer- 
tainty that the United States will enter 
the war within a very short time, the fate 
of the world will change. Then you will 
see France go under like a drowning man 
and disappear after having cast a look 
towards the land of liberty from which she 
awaited salvation.” 

June 15. President Roosevelt replied to 
Premier Reynaud that the U.S. would 
send war materials in ever-increasing quan- 
tities, but added: “I know that you will 
understand that these statements carry 
with them no implication of military com- 
mitments. Only the Congress can make 
such commitments.” 

June 17. The French Cabinet, headed 
by the new Premier, Marshal Petain, asked 
for an armistice with Germany. The U.S. 
sent word to Admiral Darlan that, if 
France let her fleet fall into the hands of 
the Germays, she would “permanently lose 
the friendship and good will of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

June 18. The French Government re- 
plied that its fleet “would never be sur- 
rendered to that the fleet 
might be sent overseas or sunk, but would 
not join the British fleet. 

June 19. U.S. informed Germany and 
Italy that this would not 
recognize any transfer of any region of the 
Western Hemisphere “from one non-Ameri- 
can power to another non-American power.” 


the enemy,” 


Government 


July 5. Germany, replying, said she did 
not intend to acquire territorial posses 
sions on the American continent. 

September 3. President Roosevelt, in a 
message to Congress, announced that the 
U.S. was giving Britain 50 over-age de- 
stroyers in exchange for the right to lease 
naval and air bases in the Atlantic. He 
called this “the most important action in 
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the reinforcement of our national defense 

_ since the Louisiana Purchase.” 

September 27. Germany, Japan and 
Italy signed a political, economic and mili- 
tary alliance. 

October 25. The President warned the 
French Government headed by Marshal 
Petain not to provide assistance to Ger- 
many, and especially not to surrender the 
French fleet. He hinted that France might 
lose her overseas possessions if she helped 


Germany. 


October 28. Italy attacked Greece. 
November 1. Marshal Petain again gave 
assurance that the fleet never would be 


surrendered. 

November 4. Mr. Hull, in conversation 
with the French Ambassador, 
Henry-Haye. strongly protested the pro- 
German activities of Vice Premier Pierre 


Gaston 


Laval. 

December 17. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced his lend-lease plan to aid Britain. 

December 20. In final instructions to 
Admiral William D. ap- 
pointed Ambassador to France, President 
Roosevelt told him to: (1) cultivate Mar- 
shal Petain: (2) tell Petain and others 
about the U.S. program to aid countries 
defending themselves; (3) try to persuade 


Leahy, newly 


Petain that a German victory would dis- 
member the French Empire and _ keep 
France a vassal state: (4) impress of- 
ficers of the French Navy with the fact 
that to permit Germany to use the French 
fleet or French naval bases would forfeit 


the good will, of the U.S. and result in 
destruction of the French fleet: (5) say 


that U.S. would not ask the British to let 
food through the blockade unless there 
were absolute proof that such action would 
not assist Germany: (6) indicate that U.S. 
wanted to maintain the status quo in 
French West Indies and French Guiana; 

7) say that U.S. was prepared to assist 
France in maintaining her authority in her 
North African possessions and improving 
their economic status, 

December 29. In a radio address, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that U.S. be- 
come the great “‘arsenal of democracy.” 
He said that U.S. was in danger as never 
before. 


proposed 


IN 1941 


January 6. President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed the “Four Freedoms” as war aims. 

February 14. The Yugoslavian Govern- 
ment was told by the President that the 
lend-Lease Bill would permit him to send 
war materials to nations “which might be 
threatened with aggression.” 

March 11, Congress passed Lend-Lease 
Bill. 

March 15. The President, in a speech, 
called for a “bridge of ships” to “carry the 
ams and food for those who are fighting 
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AT MUNICH: CHAMBERLAIN AND HITLER 
The lights already were going out 


the good fight.” He named 
Britain, Greece and China. 
March 20. Mr. Welles told Constantine 


Oumansky, Russian Ambassador, that in- 
formation had been received confirming an 


specifically 


earlier report that Germany was planning 
to attack the Soviet Union. 

April 5. Mr. Hull sent messages to Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania telling of the 
extent of U.S. determination to aid na- 
tions resisting aggression. 

April 6. Germany invaded Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

April 10. An agreement with the Danish 
Minister to use Greenland as a base was 
announced by Mr. Hull. 

May 27. In a radio address, President 
Roosevelt declared an “unlimited national 
emergency.” He said that the “Battle of 
the Atlantic” extended “from the 
waters of the North Pole to the 
continent of the Antarctic.” 

June 20. Torpedoing of the U.S. ship 
Robin Moor in the South Atlantic was re- 
ported to Congress by the President. 

June 22. Germany invaded Russia. 

July 7. President Roosevelt told Con- 
gress that U.S. forces were in Iceland. 

August 14. Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, meeting at sea, 
jointly proclaimed a set of war aims which 
became known as the-Atlantic Charter. 

August 15. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill sent a message to Josef Stalin, 
of Russia, proposing a conference concern- 
ing the apportionment of war resources 
and assuring him that in the meantime all 
possible aid would be sent. 

September 11. President Roosevelt, in 
a radio address, told of the attack on the 
U.S. destroyer Greer by a German sub- 


icy 
frozen 


marine on September 4. He told of other 
similar attacks and this 
“piracy” and a violation of freedom of the 
seas. He said: 


declared was 
“We have sought no shoot- 
ing war with Hitler. We do not seek it now 
... But when you see a rattlesnake poised 
to strike, you do not wait until he has 
struck before you crush him.” 

October 9. Asking Congress to repeal 
part of the Neutrality Act so as to permit 
the arming of merchant ships and entry of 
U.S. ships in belligerent waters, the Presi- 
dent said: “It is time for this country to 
stop playing into Hitler’s hands, and to 
unshackle our own.” 

October 17. The U.S. destrover Kearny 
was attacked by a German submarine and 
11 men were killed. 

October 27. President Roosevelt, in a 
speech, said: “We have wished to avoid 
But the shooting has started. 
And history has recorded who fired the 
first shot. In the long run, however, all that 
will matter is who fired the last shot... . 
Today, in the face of this newest and great- 
est challenge, we Americans have cleared 
our decks and taken our battle stations.” 

November 17. Congress amended the 
Neutrality Act as recommended by the 
President. 

December 7. Japanese planes attacked 
Pearl Harbor. 

December 8. Congress declared that a 
state of war existed between the U.S. and 
Japan. 

December 11. Germany and Italy, ful- 
filling obligations of their alliance with Ja- 
pan, declared war on the U.S. On the same 
day, Congress declared that a state of war 
existed between the U.S. and Germany 
and between the U.S, and Italy. 


shooting. 
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Rivalry Over Rubber: 
Outlook for Synthetic 


Prospective Oversupply for Peacetime Needs 
Raises the Problem of New Industry’s Future 


Back of arguments over 
protective tariff or subsidy 
to meet competition of crude 


America’s new, $750,000,000 synthetic 
rubber industry is in trouble even before 
it gets into broad-scale operation. It is 
up against an issue of crude vs. synthetic 
rubber in the postwar world. President 
Roosevelt is backing crude, because he 
thinks it will make cheaper tires. The 
President made his attitude clear by op- 
posing tariff protection for this newest in- 
dustry. He is ready to veto such a tariff. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement raised a ques- 
tion whether synthetic rubber can com- 
pete with crude on an equal basis. It held 
out a prospect that most of the synthetic 
plants may be shut down before they 
have an opportunity to supply peace- 
time needs. This is because the Far East 
can sell natural rubber for less than the 
lowest predicted cost of producing syn- 
thetic. A British-Dutch cartel holds a 
monopoly on natural rubber and in the 
past has fixed prices to suit itself. 

The developing dispute focuses atten- 
tion on this and other phases of the post- 
war rubber situation. What are the fore- 
seeable supply and demand? How, more 
specifically, do crude and synthetic prices 
compare? What political forces are back- 
ing the tariff idea? To examine the facts 
behind the dispute: 

The postwar rubber supply. The new 
synthetic plants can produce as much, or 
almost as much, rubber as the entire world 
was using before the war. They can turn 
out nearly twice as much as the United 
States consumed in prewar years. 

World rubber production between 1935 
and 1939 ran from 873,000 tons to 1,139,- 
000 tons a year. American consumption 
fluctuated between 437,000 tons and 592,- 
000 tons. The synthetic plants are to have 
a capacity of about 1,000,000 tons. 

But world production of natural rubber 
can be stepped up to 1,700,000 tons a year. 
Thus, with the synthetic output added, 
there is a potential supply of 2,700,000 
tons. How does this compare with pros- 
pective demand? 

Postwar demand. Rubber will be in 
great demand immediately after the war. 
Tires must be made for millions of new 
automobiles and to replace worn-out rub- 
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ber on millions of old cars. The whole field 
of rubber-goods manufacture will be re- 
opened, with many purchasers for the hot- 
water bottles, rubber gloves and a long 
list of items grown scarce during the war. 

Total demand may run to 1,500,000 
tons, according to one estimate from with- 
in the rubber industry. Some think it may 
go even higher, especially after a few 
years. But most estimates place the de- 
mand figure considerably below the po- 
tential combined supply of natural and 
synthetic rubber. That would leave syn- 
thetic and natural producers competing 
for markets. In such a competition, how 
would the two compare? 

Competition in price. It costs about 30 
cents a pound to produce synthetic rub- 
ber. But processes are constantly improv- 
ing. The cost seems sure to go below 20 
cents, perhaps even as low as 10. By com- 
parison, plantation rubber has sold, profit- 
ably, for as little as 6 cents. Rubber 
prices have fluctuated from $1.26 in 1925 
to a low of 25% cents in 1932. 

Competition in quality. For most pur- 
poses, rubber industry officials say, nat- 
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CRUDE RUBBER 
Forest hidden by the tree? 


te 


ural rubber still is better than synthetic. 
Specialty products have been developed 
for which synthetic is preferable. But 
tires are 65 per cent of the rubber bug. 
ness, and synthetic tires admittedly are 
inferior to natural rubber, although their 
quality is constantly improving. 

Thus, so far as the rubber industry cap 
see, natural rubber will be cheaper and 
better for most purposes when the war is 
over. How then are the new synthetic 
plants to compete with the Far Eastern 
plantations? 

Several methods have been suggested, 

A rubber tariff? A tariff to equalize the 
cost of natural and synthetic rubber js 
the most obvious suggestion, and _ the 
controversy is shaping up around that 
issue. Heavy political support is develop- 
ing for a tariff on rubber imports. Farm- 
ers are interested, because grain surpluses 
can be converted into alcohol, which is 
one ingredient of synthetic rubber. Labor 
is interested, because closing the synthetic 
plants would turn thousands out of their 
jobs. Synthetic plants are located in 11 
states. That, of itself, makes for a power- 
ful congressional bloc interested in keep- 
ing the plants in production. 

Other suggestions. Another suggestion 
is that the quantity of crude rubber to 
be imported be limited by commercial 
treaty or by negotiation with the cartel. 
Another proposal: Retain the present 
Rubber Reserve Corp. as a purchasing 
agent for all American rubber imports, 
with power to refuse to buy if the cartel’s 
prices are too high. 

The rubber industry’s viewpoint. Above 
all, the rubber industry wants the plants 
continued in operation. It argues that 
the progress made in synthetics should 
not be lost. It sees the plants as liberating 
it from dependence on the cartel for its 
raw material. The existence of America’s 
synthetic capacity will make it possible, 
the industry thinks, to compel the cartel 
to bargain where prices are concerned. 

A military viewpoint. Military men think 
that the plants should be maintained in 
a stand-by condition, at least, ready for 
quick production if another emergency 
should develop, cutting this country off 
from supplies of crude. They would prefer 
that a few of the plants be kept in opera- 
tion, so experimentation can continue. 
That much should be done, they think, 
even if the Government has to pay for it. 

Urgency of problem. The disposition 
of other Government-built war plants can 
wait until the war is over. But it seems 
probable that the sources of Far Eastern 
rubber, mostly Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, will be recaptured from the 
Japanese long before the war is over, 
perhaps within a year. That would make 
the future of the synthetic plants an im- 
mediate problem. 
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Exploring a New Universe 
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down into molecular structures—in order 
to learn what makes rubber behave like 
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or metal like metal. For under the whip- 
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/ACTION ON THE POLITICAL FRONT 


Mr. Willkie Setting Pace for Republicans as Campaign Takes Form 


Running mate for FDR 
remains as chief puzzle 
for Democratic leaders 


A little tardy and somewhat subdued 
by the war, the 1944 presidential cam- 
paign is getting under way. It is only five 
months until New Hampshire votes in a 
preference primary, just eight months un- 
til candidates are nominated. Democrats 
take it for granted that President Roose- 
velt will be their nominee. Republicans 
are less certain about Wendell Willkie. 


But Mr. Willkie is fighting actively for 





—Wide World 
GOVERNOR DEWEY 
On the way to the polls ... 


the nomination. This fact, of itself, gives 
him an edge the other potential 
candidates. Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, though doubtless willing to 
be drafted, says he is not a candidate. 
Other impediments stand in the way of 
other aspirants. All of this is of temporary 
aid to Mr. Willkie. But his path to the 
June convention is strewn with booby 
traps that may wreck his chances. 

Intimate friends of Mr. Willkie say the 
odds are two to one in favor of his 
nomination. They say the title of nominee 
already is wrapped up in a neat package 
for him unless some new personality, not 
yet visible, bowls over the 1944 conven- 
tion in the same unorthodox manner in 
which Mr. Willkie crashed through to his 
1940 nomination. 
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over 
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On the Willkie side is a strong popular 
support plus a careful cultivation by him 
of local party workers. He has talked to 
hundreds of them since 1940. But he must 
demonstrate anew his appeal 
before he can hope for the nomination. 
Even though his 22,300,000 votes in 1940 
were more than any Republican, winner 
or loser, ever before had received, they 
were not enough to win. The men who 
run the Republican Party do not paint 
facts with optimism. They will not yield 
the nomination until the ballot is taken. 
Mr. Willkie must get his delegates at the 
polls, the hard way. 

Mr. Willkie faces a fight inside the 
Party on two fronts. He is willing to go 
more deeply into international co-opera- 
tion than many Republicans. And he is 
deeply opposed to acts that might make 
the Republican Party known as the “busi- 
ness” party and allow the Democrats to 
become the “labor” party. He wishes to 
avoid a political grouping that would set 
class against class in an election. 


popular 


Already Mr. Willkie is encountering 
sharp questions in secret sessions with 
Party leaders. They came in an off-record 


evening with Republican members of 
Congress last week. They were showered 
upon him by Party officials at St. Louis. 
One of the questioners was Edgar M. 
Queeny, a Missouri businessman and an 
important Party leader whose economic 
views are in sharp conflict with those of 
Mr. Willkie. The latter argued that, where 
the interests of the people conflict with 
those of business, the people must prevail, 
and he wound up by saying he didn’t 
care whether persons who disagreed with 
this view supported him or not. 

The debate is gaining in heat. Some 
Republicans say they can’t see much dif- 
ference between Mr. Willkie’s views and 
those of Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
except that the latter admires President 
Roosevelt and the former not. In 
such a state of mind, they are looking for 
other candidates. 

Governor Dewey of New York moves 
into the spotlight at this point. The polls 
rate his popularity even above that of 
Mr. Willkie. The Governor is young, has 
a good radio voice and has demonstrated 
that he can carry New York State, with- 
out whose electoral vote no President has 
been elected since Woodrow Wilson beat 
the native New Yorker, Charles Evans 
Hughes, in 1916. 

The Governor says he is not a candi- 
date, actively or passively. However, he 


does 


has not said he would not accept a draft 
nomination. In politics, no man declines 
an offer before it is made. 

In foreign affairs, Governor Dewey 
does not go as far toward world co-opera- 
tion as does Mr. Willkie. The Governor 
favors a postwar military alliance with 
Great Britain to keep the peace and hopes 
China and Russia will join in. 

Senator Taft, of Ohio, favors a league 
of nations with full retention of national 
sovereignty. Governor John W. Bricker, 
of Ohio, also wants to keep full sov- 
ereignty. Both of these potential candi- 
dates must decide long before convention 
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MR. WILLKIE 
... there might be booby traps 


whether to run for re-election 
present offices. 

Neither Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota nor Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
can campaign actively. The Governor’s 
name has been entered in Nebraska, but 
he is on duty with the Fleet. General 
MacArthur is busy in New Guinea. Mili- 
tary regulations forbid them from active 
campaigning. 


to their 


Into the Republican convention also 
will go the names of several other Gov- 
ernors. But most of them will go as fa- 
vorite sons, to hold their delegations 
together until they find out which band- 
wagon to climb aboard.. They are more in 
doubt than are the Democrats. The big 
Democratic puzzle is to learn whom Mr. 
Roosevelt wants for a running mate. 
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Search for compromise 
between demands of 
farm and labor groups 


President Roosevelt is working toward 
a compromise that will cut down the cross 
fire between farm groups and labor. Farm 
pressure demanding a 
tion of price-control subsidies. They want 
higher prices. And labor is clamoring for 
wage increases on the ground that living 


groups are 


cessa- 


costs are rising. 

Each of the groups provides Mr. Roose- 
velt with an object lesson to lay before 
the other side. He can argue to either that 
a relaxation on one side will tend to in- 
crease pressure on the other. Yet, caught in 
the middle, the Administration is likely to 
give ground a little on’ both sides. 

Already, the President has agreed to 
experts of the War Labor 
Board make a study of the cost of living. 
If the Board decides that wage and in- 
come conditions call for a change in pol- 
icy, it will be in a position to recommend 
to Mr. Roosevelt that the “little steel” 
formula be revised upward to allow cer- 
tain wage increases. 


have wage 


Prentiss Brown, resigning as director of 
the Office of Price Administration, re- 
ported to Mr. Roosevelt that, since Pearl 
Harbor, prices have gone up only 12 per 
cent. During that period, he said, the net 
income of farmers has increased 90 per 
cent; that of wage earners, 33 per cent, and 
corporation profits after taxes, 15 per cent 





EDWARD O‘NEAL 


EZRA BENSON 


_ President's Weelz 
COMING SHOWDOWN ON SUBSIDIES 


Executive’s Move to Press Program as Means of Holding Prices 


Mr. Brown said _ that, 
measuring the price trends of this war 
against those of the first World War, the 
Government will have saved through price 
controls $67,000,000,000 by the end of 
1943 and consumers will have saved $22,- 
000,000,000. That is, what they have 
bought would have cost them that much 
more if prices had followed the same pat- 
tern as was set by the last war. 

The increase in farm income, cited by 
Mr. Brown, is a matter of dispute, par- 


Significantly, 


ticularly in its relationship to nonfarm in- 
Mr. Roosevelt farmers will 
have a net income of $12,500.000,000 this 
year. Edward A. O'Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and a 
leader of the fight for higher farm prices, 
argues, however, that this does not reflect 
the true dollar position of the farmer. He 
puts it this way: 


comes. Says 


of the 
population. They have had an increase in 
income amounting to $7,200,000,000 since 
1939. Though almost a fourth of the popu- 
lation, they are getting only about a 
tenth of the national income. And the in- 
come of nonfarmers has gone up $66,300,- 
000,000 since 1939. Mr. O’Neal contends 
that salaries and wages have risen 20.7 per 
cent since stabilization. 

Mr. Roosevelt is putting the inflation 
battle back into the hands of Congress 
with a message asking that the subsidy 
plan be continued in the effort to hold 
prices in check. He also wants a further 
roll-back in the prices of some foods. He 


Farmers make up 23 per cent 
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ALBERT GOSS 


They had no blue ribbon for the message 
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put his arguments before a group of farp 
leaders last week. Only one of them, James 
G. Patton, head of the National Farmer 
Union, agreed with the President in ad. 
vocating subsidies. The others, including 
Mr. O’Neal, Ezra T. Benson, of the No. 
tional Council of Farmer Co-operatives. 
and Albert S. Goss, of the National Grang 
want a system of support prices beloy 
which farm price levels will not be allowed 
to sink. 

The President’s message goes to a Cop. 
gress that voted last summer to kill the 
food-subsidy program. Only through a veto 
was Mr. Roosevelt able to get a temporay 
continuance of subsidies. 

In his single press conference of last 
week, Mr. Roosevelt laid the groundwork 
for his appeal to Congress for a contin. ¥ 


¢ 


ance of subsidies and gave some figures 
on Lend-Lease operations in North Africa 
that might be used in reply io some of 
the questions that are rising in Congress, 

On subsidies, Mr. Roosevelt said these 
practices had operated to hold prices in 
line and that there nothing new 
about the principle. As a matter of fact, 
he said, farmers have been getting sub- 


was 


sidies under another name since 1933— 
and they asked for them. 

The President said Lend-Lease foods 
that were poured into North Africa soon ; 
after the American occupation helped to 
put that country back on its feet. Now 
the French are providing Allied forces 
with flour, fruits and vegetables in a re- 
verse Lend-Lease process in partial ex- 
change for the munitions with which we 
are equipping the French Army. 

Mr. 


press 


Roosevelt 


conference, 


forced 
second 


A minor illness 
to cancel his 
along with all other engagements. Not- 
withstanding, he issued a statement de- 
nouncing the puppet government Japan 
has set up in the Philippines and proms 
ing that all of the resources of the U.S. wil 
be used to drive out the Japanese and give 
the Filipinos true independence. 

Earlier presidential visitors had ranged 
from Governors, labor and farm leaders 
to Ambassadors, Cabinet officers and mil- 
tary leaders. Governor Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, came to ask for an increase it 
crude oil prices, got a courteous silence 
Senator Russell (Dem.) , of Georgia, chair- 
world-touring Senators, 
brought a report of their findings, learned 
that some of their suggestions already 
are being put into effect. 
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How a home-front army 
suffers heav 








TO EMPLOYERS: 


Because far more accidental 
deaths and injuries occur in 
homes than on the job, Home 
Safety is a major factor in 
reducing absenteeism in busi- 
ness and industry. 


This message on Home Safety 
may prove useful to your = 
ployees. On request, Metropol- 
itan will gladly send you en- 
larged copies for posting on 
plant bulletin boards. 


. ife 
Address: Metropolitan Li 
Insurance Company, | Madison 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





AST YEAR, twice as many Ameri- 
L cans lost their lives in accidents 
within their own homes as were re- 
ported killed in battle in the first 18 
months of this war! 

In the same year, well over three 
quarters of a million workers were tem- 
porarily disabled by accidents in 
their homes. 

The working time lost by this huge 
Home-Front army was enough to 
Operate more than 50 war plants, 
each employing 1000 people, for an 
entire year. 

Most home accidents need not 
happen. Carelessness is the chief rea- 
son why friendly, familiar surround- 
ings are so often the scenes of acci- 
dents which cause pain, grief, and 
financial loss. 

The practice of the three basic Safety 

principles outlined below would elimi- 
nate most home accidents. 
Remove danger points. Keep stairs, 
including railings, in repair and well- 
lighted ...a greater number of serious 
accidents occur on stairs than in any 
room. 


Have electrical equipment, irons, 





heaters, toasters, etc., inspected and 
repaired. Replace frayed cords and 
loose plugs. 





Watch out for leaks in gas appli- 
ances and pipes. Clean chimney flues 
and heating equipment regularly. 
Practice good housekeeping. Stairs 
and landings should be kept free of 
brooms, toys, boxes, and other ob- 
jects which might cause falls. 





Scatter rugs should be securely an- 
chored. Don’t use wax too liberally 
on floors and take care that it is 
rubbed in thoroughly. 


Tie back kitchen curtains so they 
won't catch fire. Knives and sharp 
instruments should be kept in a safe 
place when not in use... handles of 
pots and pans on the stove should be 
turned in to avoid tipping. 

Keep furniture and other objects 
out of the way so you won’t trip or 
stumble over them. 


casualties 





Develop careful habits. Use a step- 
ladder, or a straight, strong chair— 
not the nearest rocker or box—when 
reaching to high places. 


Careful householders will discon- 
nect electric appliances like irons and 
curlers before leaving the room. They 
will never leave a hearth fire un- 
guarded, whether gas, wood, or coal. 

Close cupboard doors and bureau 
drawers promptly to avoid collision. 
Get rid of broken glass or other 
sharp refuse as quickly as possible. 

Hands should be dry when touch- 
ing any electrical switch or apparatus. 


Make a tour of your home 
this very day. 
Check for yourself, and urge your 
family to practice these three basic 
safety principles. Don’t give an acci- 


dent a chance to happen! 
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Were leen Listed: 
ABOUT AID FOR SERVICEMEN’S DEPENDENTS 


(With hundreds of of fa- 
thers facing the prospect of being drafted, 
Congress has just voted to increase cash 
dependents of enlisted 
Previous acts of Congress 
have paved the way for other benefits for 


thousands 


allowances for 
servicemen. 


families of Army and Navy men, such as 
insurance, finan- 
cial obligations, etc. Many men with de- 
pendents are wondering what the Govern- 
ment is doing to take care of their wives 
and families while they are serving with 
the armed forces.) 


moratoriums on certain 


The new bill passed by Congress extends 
to all noncommissioned men and women 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, including aviation cadets, 
ihe benefits provided under the Service- 
-ien’s Dependents’ Allowance Act. Previ- 
ously only men of the four lowest grades 
were eligible for the family allowances. 
Men in the upper enlisted grades now are 
eligible for the dependents’ allowances in 
vlace of their regular allotments for their 
dependents. 


The new bill also divides dependents into 
three groups, instead of two as formerly. 


These are Class A for wives and _ chil- 
dren; Class B for parents, brothers and 
sisters who are dependent upon the 


serviceman for a substantial part of their 
support: Class B-1 for parents, 
and sisters who are dependent upon him 


brothers 
for the chief part of their support. 


How much do your dependents get 
under the new bill? 


If you are a serviceman with a wife but 
no children, the the 
same as before at $50 a month. The bill 
raises the allowances for a wife 
child to 880 a month, with 820 
each additional child. A divorced wife gets 
$42 a month for herself and the same addi- 
tional amount for children as wives who 
still are married. But the amount paid to 
a divorced wife must not be more than the 
umount of alimony that a court has 
ordered paid to her. 


allowance remains 
with one 
more for 


If you have Class B-1 dependents, they 
can receive allowances in addition to 
Class A dependents. Congress also voted 
to raise the allowances for some Class B-1 
dependents. Allowances for Class B rela- 
tives, who are dependent on you only for 
substantial and not their chief support, 
can be obtained only if you have no 


Class B-1 dependents. Total allowances 
for Class B dependents cannot exceed 
$37 a month. 
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Congress did not increase the amount 
that is taken from a serviceman’s pay, the 
increase in allowances being made up by 
the Government itself. If you have only 
Class A dependents, you will have $22 a 
month taken from your pay as your share 
toward their allowance. If you have both 
Class A and B or B-1 allowances, the 


amount of your payment is $27. 


Do members of your family have to be 
dependent on you to get allowances? 


Your wife and children do not have to 
be actually dependent upon you to get 
family allowances. But you must submit 
within six months after application docu- 
mentary evidence, such as marriage and 
birth certificates or affidavits, 
that they are your wife and children. 
However, dependency of Class B and B-1 
relatives must be shown by affidavits from 
two disinterested persons. 


showing 


Dependents of members of the women’s 
branches of military services who are not 
commissioned officers also can get allow- 
But it must be that the 
child of a servicewoman is 
dependent upon her for chief support to 
qualify for Class A allowance. 


ances. shown 


husband or 


If you are just entering the service, when 
should you apply for family allow- 
ance? 

You may apply as soon as you are induct- 


ed. Applications can be obtained from 
your commanding officer. Dependents also 
may make the application for allowances. 
All applications must be made on official 
Government forms which are supplied by 


the various military services. 


Suppose a soldier, sailor or marine is 
captured or missing. Is the allowance 
payment to dependents continued? 


Yes, provided he was not absent from 
duty without authority. Payments 
terminated only upon the death or dis- 
charge of the serviceman, his promotion 
rank, the death of a 
beneficiary or the cessation of dependency 
of a Class B or B-1 dependent. Payment 
also is supposed to stop for a child if the 
child marries, or reaches the age of 18 
unless he or she is mentally or physically 
incapable of self-support. 


are 


to commissioned 


Can commissioned officers also have al- 
lowances sent to their wives or other 
dependents? 


Commissioned officers can have allotments 
taken from their pay and sent home, but 


the Government does not add anything 


to these allotments. Enlisted men also 
may increase the amounts of money 
sent to their families by having more 
than $22—or $27, if they have more 


than one class of dependents—taken from 
their pay. 


If you have an allowance or allotment 
sent home to your family, can you 
also get Government insurance? 


Officers and men and women of the mili- 
tary services can get Government insur- 
ance up to a total amount of $10,000. 
Payment of premiums may be taken from 
your monthly pay. 


Is there any way to hold on to your 
civil life insurance if your service pay 
is not large enough for you to meet 
payments? 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
offers servicemen a way to avoid the 
lapse of certain policies, up to $10,000, 
because of nonpayment of premiums. But 
you must make up these payments after 
back into civilian life. The Act 
is designed to offer servicemen temporary 
relief from certain financial obligations 
that they cannot meet because of re- 
duced income. 


vou get 


Are there any special provisions for 
families of men who die or are dis- 
abled while in service? 


If an officer or enlisted man dies while in 
line of duty on active service, his widow 
or other dependents receive six months’ 
gratuity pay, unless his death was the 
result of his own misconduct. In addition 
his widow is entitled to a pension unless 
she remarries, and his children can get 
pensions until they reach the age of 18. 
This pension is $50 a month for a widow 
alone, $65 for a widow and one child, with 
$13 more for each additional child up to 
a total of $100. 


Similarly, if a serviceman, after his dis- 
charge from the armed forces, dies of 
causes connected with his war service, his 
dependents are entitled to draw a pension. 
Also, compensation is paid to war vet- 
erans with disabilities that result from 
injuries or diseases contracted in line of 
duty while in service. These payments 
range from $10 a month for 10 per cent 
disability up to $100 for total disability. 
amounts for certain conditions 
might increase the payments up to $250 
a month. 
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tHE PADDED 


YOU'RE LOOKING at a self-sealing fuel cell... the type 
that’s lodged in the wings of our hard-hitting combat 
planes. 

These gasoline containers—lined with several layers of 
natural and synthetic rubber—are the despair of enemy 
fighters. When pierced by a bullet, the chemical reaction 
of gasoline to the natural rubber sealant causes them to 
seal and heal on the spot. 

Important to the construction of the self-sealing cell is 
its outer layer, or retainer. It is made of rayon impreg- 
nated with rubber... the same rayon that is used in the 


cords of the plane’s tires. The primary purpose of the 





CEL{ THAT'S DRIVING NAZIS CRAZY 


retainer is to lend strength and protection to the cell as 
a whole—rayon was chosen because of its proven quali- 
ties of toughness and durability. 

That rayon has acquitted itself well in this important 
assigninent is attested to by the fact that it is now being 
used in standard Army Air Force-approved construction 
of self-sealing fuel cells. 

This is but another highlight of the important war role 
that rayon is playing on every front. And it is but further 
evidence of the importance of continuous research... 
the kind of research that the American Viscose Corpo- 


ration has dedicated itself to for the future of America. 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. L.: Philadelphia, Pa 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp 











“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- o 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.”’ | 
GEORGE WASHINGTON gs |] 
Title 9 












WHEN WILL RUSSIA q 


BECOME A “FREE” NATION? a 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The Connally resolution which the Senate offers 
as a substitute for the Fulbright resolution passed 
by the House would pledge the United States to 
unite with “free and sovereign nations” in preserv- 
ing peace and creating a new international order in 
the world. 

The Senators are to be congratulated for using this 
phraseology because it means putting into concrete 
form the slogans or war aims which President Roose- 
velt has proclaimed. 

We are fighting to secure for the world the “four 
freedoms.” One of these is freedom of speech, which 
includes, of course, a free press. No nation can be con- 
sidered “free” which abridges either the freedom of 
the press or freedom of speech. 

Yet one of our principal associates in this war— 
Russia—is not “free” in the sense that we are using 
the term. Freedom of speech or of the press is forbid- 
den in Russia. The government of Josef Stalin is a 
totalitarian government. It is a dictatorship, and the 
people of Russia are not free. 

In the summer of 1939 when Stalin, for his own rea- 
sons, made a pact with Germany which Hitler prompt- 
ly decided would give him the chance to fight Britain 
and France while his eastern front was immune from 
attack, the American and British press were filled with 
condemnation of the Russian policy. Indeed, it was 
vehemently argued that the European war might not 
have broken out if the Russian-German agreement 
had not been signed. 


RUSSIA’S ACTS 
DEPEND ON ONE 
MAN’S DECISIONS 


It is true that Hitler saw Russia 
increasing her defensive strength 
as the Nazi forces were weakened 
in the battle against Britain and 
France. Hitler obviously became convinced that a suc- 
cessful strategy called for attack before the Russians 
were more fully prepared. Yet nobody in Moscow has 
ever explained just why the German-Russian pact was 
originally consummated and why Stalin temporarily 
gave aid and comfort to Germany. We are left to sur- 
mise that Stalin diverted the German attack to France 
and Britain to gain time. Time for preparation was 
of the essence. 

We need not be too much concerned at this time 
with the reasons of policy that governed Stalin’s 
course in 1939, but we have a right to be concerned 


Our 


with the fact that the war-making power is still vested 
in one man in Russia. 

We have rightly said upon many occasions that 
each nation should be left to work out its own destiny 
so far as it involves a form of national government 
Our spokesmen have declared that the right of self. tive 
determination is inherent in sovereignty. There is no 


need to depart from that view. - 
SINGLE DICTATOR But the question which con. fives 


iS A PROBLEM 
AFFECTING WORLD 


fronts the world today is the 
degree and extent to which e | 
self-determination is an act ofa bay 
dictator or the act of the people who are coerced into 
acquiescence. It might be said that this, too, is an in- 
ternal matter, but we are ignoring the causes of the bein 
present war if we wash our hands completely of what} 7 
happens inside other countries insofar as war-making 
policies or armament-building is concerned. but 

When any nation builds up an army, navy or ait] t 5 
force that can threaten the peace of the world, when} ny, 
the war-making power is not vested in a freely} jeg. 
elected legislature, and when one man can overnigitdige 
plunge his country into war and order the mobiliza- Jap 
tion of millions of his fellow countrymen, the situation} the 
is no longer simply internal. It is international. rial: 

Otherwise, every free nation at an enormous ¢x-] wai 
pense and with a weight of taxation that can hardly tog 
be borne must keep up huge armaments and main-} Pr 
tain large standing armies. We cannot enjoy the free-} for 
dom of an era of peace if we must keep our people} seq 
constantly on a war footing. ing 

The time for plain speaking has come. Some would] yh, 
postpone it for reasons of expediency till after the = 
Let us defeat Germany first, they say, and then w@ v.§ 
can deal with whatever contingency arises. This is 4 
philosophy of despair. It admits that we are as yet in- 
capable of developing an association of “free” nations} of , 
and that we must compromise our principles and main-} o¢¢ 
tain always an alliance with a totalitarian government} wa; 

Experience has proved that allies do not work to} } 
gether too well even in war and after war they tend] wo 
to diverge even more. Whatever leverage there is for} def 
maintaining solidarity is best utilized during a Wal} anc 

Today the American people are making large gifts) 
of supplies and equipment to our allies by means of} ay 
the lend-lease law. We cannot be sure in what fortiggatt 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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the repayment will come, if at all. The American 
people, however, would gladly wipe out the bill if as- 
sured of permanent peace—or peace for fifty years. 
It would be worth all the billions we loaned. 

Conversely the governments to which we lend or 
\ive money or materials.can say it is impossible to 
measure the value of the sacrifices made, for instance, 
by the Russian people who have expended millions of 
lives on the eastern battlefront. Americans appreciate 

e size of the sacrifice made by Russia. But it would 
not have been possible for Russia to hold Germany at 
bay if our powerful blows of diversion had not been 
struck in the Mediterranean and by air in Western 
Europe and if our navies had not kept the oceans from 
being blockaded effectively by Nazi U-boats. 

The British and American contribution in lives 
sacrificed may be much smaller than that of Russia, 
but it is logical to consider what would have happened 
to Russia if Britain had been defeated in 1940 and if 
America had not sent aid “short of war” and lend- 
lease equipment before we entered the war in Decem- 


rnighttgher 1941. If American policy had been focussed on 
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Japan alone and our entire fleet had been stationed in 
the Pacific, and if we had sent our planes and mate- 
tials and our manpower to the Philippines and Ha- 
waii protected by our own fleet—ignoring Europe al- 
together—would Japan have struck at Pearl Harbor? 
Probably the militarists in Japan would have waited 
for Hitler to consolidate his victories and for British 
seapower to be taken over by Germany before attack- 
ing us. So the war would have come to us later— 
when Hitler had conquered all of Europe. 

U.S. HAS PLAYED Our readiness to neglect the Pa- 


ra VITAL PART IN cific in the sense that we con- 
SAVING SOVIET sidered it wiser to give every aid 
to Britain and to keep as much 


of our fleet in the Atlantic as would help patrol that 
ocean against submarine warfare was a decision that 
was global. It helped Britain. It helped Russia. 

Had the United States played a lone game, Britain 
would have been defeated. Russia would have been 
defeated. Hitler would have triumphed, and Japan 
and Italy would have triumphed. 

So we express an honest feeling that we have played 
vital part in saving Russia. When Hitler decided to 


Tigettack Russia, we put aside the bitterness that was in 





lotalitarianism in Russia keeps the war-making power in the hands 
of one man—This could threaten the peace of the world— 
LOur pledge is based on an association of “free” nations. 





our hearts because Stalin allied himself with Germany 
in 1939. We put aside our chagrin over the manner 
in which freedom of worship had been all but extin- 
guished by the Communists. We put aside the knowl- 
edge that we had of sabotage within our own borders 
instigated by Communist agents who felt that they 
had to go along with the Hitler-Stalin alliance. We 
put aside our pride and our resentments over interfer- 
ences in our affairs by a revolutionary group financed 
by Moscow and operating on our soil. We wholeheart- 
edly accepted the Russian people as allies. 
; ; 5 

PEACE REQUIRES 7206.4 is not one of mutual trust 
REAL FREEDOM aa 

or of frankness. Our military ob- 
FOR ALL PEOPLES : 

servers have been denied the op- 
portunity to see German divisions—our enemy and 
Stalin’s enemy—in action against Russia. We have 
been denied information of a military nature that 
would help us plan our aid to Russia. 

Coincidentally the Russian newspapers, controlled 
by totalitarian means as effectively as Hitler and 
fascism controls the German press, has kept up a 
series of propaganda campaigns belittling our efforts 
in the war and prodding us to begin prematurely a 
“second front” in Western Europe. 

If Russia had a free press and American and Rus- 
sian public opinion could be freely interchanged, we 
would have no difficulty in understanding the Russian 
people and the latter would have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the American people. 

In seeming to condone totalitarianism anywhere, 
we are paying a high price in the marts of expediency. 

Cordell Hull, our able Secretary of State, and 
Anthony Eden, the very competent British Foreign 
Secretary, arrived in Moscow last week to work out a 
new understanding. The hopes and prayers of the 
British and American peoples are with them. 

But there can be no worthwhile understanding, 
there can be no permanent peace in this world, until 
and unless the war-making power in each country is 
out of the hands of any one man and the people are 
free to make their own policies. We must be realistic 
and not delude ourselves. This war will not be won if 
it leaves any totalitarian government in a position to 
threaten the peace of the world. There can be no as- 
surance of peace until Russia becomes a free nation. 
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The Pictogram tells one basic story of 
World War II. This war, so far as land 
fighting goes, is shown to be mainly a war 
between Germany and Russia. The heavy 
concentration of land war on Germany’s 
RUSSIA eastern front gives the U.S. and Britain 
its chance for land invasion in the west. 

The chart shows the distribution of 
Germany’s big land army. Each chart unit 
represents one combat division, about 15,- 
000 men. By raising 60 new divisions this 
year, Germany has kept her total up to 
nearly 300 divisions. This would mean 
about 4,500,000 men, excluding service 
forces not organized in divisions. Here is 
a bird’s-eve view of the land war: 

On her eastern front, Germany is esti- 
mated to have two-thirds of her land 
army. About 200 German divisions are en- 
gaged or on guard on the long Russian 
front. At full division strength, this would 
mean 3,000,000 men, reinforced consider- 
ably by troops of satellite countries. 

Even this huge force has failed to stop 
Russia’s biggest offensive. Estimates are 
that the Russian forces facing the Germans 
total 250 divisions, or possibly 3,750,000 
men. Russia has large reserves. Her ar- 
mies in Siberia are said to number 500,000. 

On her southern front, Germany has 
had only about 48 divisions. More than 
half of these are in Italy for the big bat- 
tles to come for Rome and the rich Po 
Valley. Germany’s remaining southern 
front force is in the Balkans. As for the 
Allied forces, actual numbers are military 
secrets. But, in Italy, Sicily, North Africa 
and the Middle East, the Allies may have 
1,250,000 nven against the German force of 
about 720,000. However, on the southern 
and eastern fronts, the Germans have 
satellite troops estimated to total 96 di- 
visions, or 1,440,000 men, though of un- 
certain and declining fighting power. 

On her western front, Germany has 
only about 44 divisions, or 660,000 men, 
less than one-third of Germany’s strength 
and less than one-fourth of total land 
power of Axis armies in Europe. Partly 
offsetting this weakness, Germany’s west- 
ern front bristles with heavy fortifications. 
Unofficial estimates are that the Allies 
now have or soon will have 2,500,000 fight- 
ing men on Britain’s side of the English 
channel. 

One further point of German vulner- 
ability is the smallness of her reserves, 
estimated at only six divisions. This ex- 
poses Germany to new attacks. The Picto- 
gram shows how the landing of a large 
Allied army in Western Europe would 

o . complete Germany’s encirclement and 
Phevograw place her in immediate danger of losing 


Titie Reg. “ .U.S. Pat. omes this war. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 





September 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 








Cash and due from Banks .. . . $176,376,107.05 
U. S. Government Securities . 488,878,830.95 
State, County and Municipal Securities 14,377,362.55 
Chiker Gocurmies « 1. 6 2 6 0 6 32,085,409.45 
Loans and Discounts . . 2. « « « 92,176,242.46 
Bank Buildings . . . . . «6 « « 2,600,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . . 2,825,407.04 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 1,332,228.70 

$810,651,588.20 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . « « « «© + «© «© « $14,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . «+ «© «© «© © « « « «+ 21,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . « « « « 13,944,663.14 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . 3,161,900.58 
Reserve for Taxes ... + «eee 2,889,108.76 
Dividend (Payable Oct. 1, 1943). 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest 139,616.33 
Acceptances . « «© «© © «© «© « « 1,526,837.40 
Deposits. . « « «© © «© «© © « « 753,114,461.99 

$810,651,588.20 


EVAN RANDOLPH, President 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Retail Sales Tax: 


Press Appraisal 
Of Plan’s Effect 


A federal retail sales tax is favored by 
the great majority of commenting editors 
as the best method of draining off infla- 
tionary purchasing power and raising reve- 
nue. Pointing out that the burden of such 
a tax is in proportion to the volume of 
spending, its supporters challenge the con- 
tention that it violates the principle of 
taxation according to ability to pay. 

Admitting that “such a levy would be 
open to many objections in a period in 
which supplies of goods were abundant 
and purchasing power low,” the Paterson 
(N.J.) News (Ind.) supports it “as a 
means of bringing demand into balance 
with supply,” since “it would increase 
the cost of things to the consumer.” 

As to its burden on small incomes, the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.) says “in prae- 
tice .. . a sales tax is the most convenient 
form of taxation for the person of small 
income, and the most painless,” since “he 
takes care of it by paying a little more... 
and adjusts buying accordingly.” 

Although pressure for higher wages is 
recognized by some editors as a possible 
result of a sales tax, the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette (Ind.) says “a bigger 
withholding tax slash from the average 
worker’s earnings would be far more likely 
to stimulate pressure of that kind.” 

The New York Times (Ind.), consider- 
ing those earners who would be exempt 
from income tax if the Victory tax were 
repealed, points out that “the adoption 
of a general sales tax . . . will prevent 
these taxpayers from ‘getting away’ with 
their share of the tax burden, and will 
make it possible to consider on its merits 
the elimination of the Victory tax.” This 
newspaper suggests a 10 per cent sales tax 
“with appropriate exemptions for food.” 

The St. (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.), in opposing the tax, says “exemp- 
tions do not seem practicable from the 
revenue-raising point of view,” and adds 
that “once the federal sales tax creeps in, 
it isn’t going to be just for the duration.” 

A number of editors are concerned over 
its permanency. The Canton (Ohio) Re- 
pository (Rep.), predicting that “if Wash- 
ington ever tapped so rich a source of 
revenue, it would try to keep it,” declares 
that the “first requirement of a sales tax 

. should be an automatic repealer.” 


Louis 
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The Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation 
concentrates on one job— volume pro- 


duction of highest quality Stainless Steel. 


Because of its exceptional properties of 
high tensile strength and resistance to heat 
and corrosion, Stainless Steel is indispens- 
able to the production of certain vital war 
equipment — chemicals, explosives, medical 
instruments, synthetic rubber, aircraft, war 
ships, and motorized units. These are only 


a few of the urgent war jobs for which 


Stainless Steel is specified. 


RUSTLESS [RON AND 


BALTIMORE, 


Producing STAINLESS STEEL Sxclusiuely en 


Stainless @~ STEEL 
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Long training and experience in manu- 
facturing Stainless Steel exclusively make us 
especially well fitted for the job we are doing. 
We, of RUSTLESS, are devoting our whole 
thought and resources to the production of 
this important metal our employees 


are working night and day in order to 


supply ever increasing needs and demands. 


Today RUSTLESS has but one goal — 
helping win the War quickly with the 
greatest quantity and highest quality 


Stainless Steel that can be made. 
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DOUGHBOY ‘MILLIONAIRES’ IN ITALY 


Threat of Runaway Price Rise in U.S. Exchange of 100 Liras to Dollar 


Excess spending power 
creating serious problem 
for civilian population 


American Army privates in Sicily and 
Italy are being enabled to live on what- 
ever fat remains in the land they occupy. 
Their pay of $50 a month, while small in 
terms of American money, amounts to as 
much as an Italian Cabinet Minister gets 
in his own currency. 

This development arises from the ex- 
change rate between the lira and the 
dollar fixed by the U.S. Government. 
Soldiers in Italy are paid in lira at the 
rate of 100 to the dollar, which amounts 
to 5,000 lira a month for a private. This 
is the pay that an Italian Minister receives. 

Result is that a tremendous amount of 
purchasing power is being pumped into 
Italy by occupying troops. In addition, 
this buying power can be used freely, 
since soldiers receive food, clothing, medical 
attention and other necessities from the 
Army. Apparent effect of these monetary 
operations is to widen tremendously the 
“inflationary gap” in Italy—the difference 
between the amount of goods on hand and 
the amount of money available to buy 
those goods. The flood of military currency 
thus may threaten a runaway price rise 
for the Italian people. 

Questions like these are being studied 


on the ground by Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau and his monetary adviser, 
Harry D. White. The situation in Italy 


reveals that stabilization be- 
comes an urgent practical matter instead 
of theories concocted by various experts 
in official agencies. 

In Africa, on the other hand, soldiers 
may not be faring so well, for the French 
franc is pegged at 50 to the dollar. How- 
ever, the flow of cash into North Africa 
has caused a sharp rise in prices. 

Varying exchange however, do 
pose an African problem. In Libya, for 
example, the lira is pegged at 480 to the 
English pound, whereas, in other Italian 
territory, the lira is 400 to the pound. 
This makes the Libyan lira worth less 


monetary 


rates, 


than the Italian lira and is believed to 
have led to some amount of currency 
smuggling. But the Allied Military Gov- 


ernment tries to keep tight controls over 

currency operations in occupied areas. 
The importance of money values to 

occupying troops and the countries they 
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—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
Opposes new taxes 


occupy is likely to have influenced the 
decision of the exiled governments of the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg to 
sign a monetary stabilization pact. The 
three small nations have agreed on pre- 
war exchange rates for their own cur- 
rencies and leave the door open for reci- 
procity treatment by other countries. This 
is seen as a bid for prewar international 
money values, which would make the 
Dutch guilder worth 53 cents and the 
Belgian frane, which Luxembourg also 
uses, worth 3 cents. 


New tax bill. House Ways and Means 
Committee has voted tentatively to change 
the individual tax law. This re- 
opens the prospect for other changes in tax 
laws and apparently dashes Republican 
plans, sponsored by Representative Knut- 
son, of Minnesota, to quash any considera- 
tion of new taxes at the present time. 

Chief new tax, now approved by the 
Committee, is a levy of at least 3 per 
cent on all incomes above $500 for single 
persons; $700 for married persons, plus 


income 


$100 for each dependent. This tax would 
replace the present Victory tax, which 
amounts approximately to 3 per cent on 
all incomes above $624. 

Other changes proposed include: 

Income tax rates: Normal taxes on indj- 
viduals would be raised to 10 per cent 
from present 6 per cent. Persons subject 
to this tax would not pay the 3 per cent 
minimum. 

Earned income credit: This credit. 
amounting to 10 per cent of earned income 
up to $14,000, would be repealed. 

Separate returns: Men and wives filing 
separate returns would be limited to taking 
a single person’s exemption of $500 each. 

These suggested tax changes would re- 
sult in only a $12,000,000 increase in 
revenues and would not change the total 
tax bill for most individuals. Major result 
would be to incorporate the old Victory 
tax into the regular income tax structure. 

The tax door is left open, however, for 
other possible changes in rates, and these 
suggestions are being studied: 

Corporation taxes: Keep present normal 
and surtax rates, but increase the excess- 
profits tax to 95 per cent. Retain the 
present maximum rate of 80 per cent. 
This could yield an added $500,000,000. 

Excise taxes: Place a light tax on candy 
and soft drinks, raise other rates enough 
to add $1,500,000,000 to revenues. 


Victory tax. Meanwhile, Congress has 
approved a change in calculating this 
year’s Victory tax. Purpose is to simplify 
the return, but the change is slight, elim- 
inating only three lines in the tax form. 

The change is this: You no longer have 
to justify taking the Victory tax postwar 
credit this year. Originally, credits were 
allowed currently only for payments of 
life insurance premiums, debt reductions 
and War Bond purchases. Now, these 
credits must be taken this year by every 
Victory tax payer. 

Actually, taxpayers must figure this 
year’s Victory tax at the 5 per cent rate, 
figure their credits and make deductions. 

Credits vary. A single man without de- 
pendents is entitled to 25 per cent of the 
total $500, whichever is smaller. 
This means an effective rate of 354 per 
cent. Married men are to take a 40 per 
cent credit or $1,000, whichever is smaller, 
making an effective rate of 3 per cent. 
Each dependent will provide another 2 
per cent credit. 
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Speed for the parting wartime guest 


I: TRAVEL you must, in spite of war or because of it, you'll 
probably be pleasantly surprised to find that your hotel — like 
most other important ones — has your bill ready when you’re 
ready to check out. ... You'll appreciate this quick service amid 
the usual last-minute scramble to catch a train, 





The war has not curtailed or slowed this efficient service 
at the cashier’s desk . . . because where there’s a National 
Posting Machine, your hotel bill is always up-to-date no matter 
how many guests may come and go. kept or money is handled, 


Wherever records are 





Your bill is neatly printed, itemized, and balanced daily ... there is need for some 
mechanically and accurately, by this National ... and is instantly product of The National 
available when you check out, 

; Cash Register Company 

This quick, last-minute, accurate and protected service given 


by hotels is the result of only one of many mechanized systems 344 OFFICES IN 
built by National to save vital man-hours and protect money and UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
records — for business, industry, government and the public. 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be secured 
by essential industries through priorities. ... A large stock of 
used National Cash Registers is also available for business needs. 








Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, 
proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” 
with three stars kK *& * for 
“unceasing excellence” in the production of 
precision instruments and other war materiel. 





The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





SYSTEMS INFORMATION « SALES ¢« SUPPLIES « SERVICE ¢« REPAIRS 














































A hard -long-road...] -Ques ne : 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











How far our Government is justified in 
withholding essential information about 
the war for reasons of strategy or morale 
has become a subject for discussion. In 
Parliament, Prime Minister Churchill has 
made public vital war information that 
long had been known in inner circles in 
Washington, but never released for pub- 
lication. In the U. S., questions have been 
raised as to whether high military and 
naval authorities are releasing to the 
public all the war news to which it is en- 
titled. 

To obtain a cross-section of authorite. 7 
tive opinion on this subject, The United 
States News asked newspaper editors and 
others this question: 





Are the American people being 
adequately informed about the war? 


Answers appeared last week. Others are 
presented herewith. 








Preston F. Grandon 


La Salle, Ill.; Publisher, The Daily Post. 
Tribune and The Sterling Daily Gazette, 


answers: 
| We do not think the American people 

are being adequately informed about the 
...a road of bitter fighting and heavy casualties, and or 


, : . P At times it seems we are deliberately 
disappointments — stretches ahead of America. It is the being misinformed, due to the fact thet 









road of hardest realism. We must stay on that road — for one official tells us one thing, another 
it is the only road to Victory. directly the opposite. 


We believe the Government is seriously 


A little good news here and there does not erase the damaging the morale of the people of this 


cold fact that we are fighting what is still the most powerful country when it withholds information 4 
military machine in the world. A more powerful machine that is no longer of value to the enemy, 
is still in the making here in America. regardless of whether it is favorable or 
unfavorable. 
We have made a start, but today, as never before, there We believe this is particularly true 
is a vital need for harder work by more civilians on the when we have to get information about 
home front. our own affairs from officials connected 
. : with other countries rather than from our 
We can be thankful for our great American industry, our own Government. 
inventive genius, and our railroads, which are producing Above all, we should have the truth and 
and moving the machines of war we need to win the war. all the truth, just as soon as it is available 
; and when it no longer would aid and com- 
On the road of hardest realism we must remember: fort the enemy, whoever and wherever 1 
the development of America and what we have were made they are. 
possible by the very things we are fighting to preserve — 
opportunity, individual initiative, and private enterprise. H. G. Clark 
These are our strongest weapons in war and in peace. Williamson, W. Va; Manager, The Wil- 


liamson Daily News, 


answers: 
a n | It seems to me that the War and Navy 
; Departments are more concerned about 


their prestige than about adequately in- 

forming the public about the war. 
The two branches of the service are ex- 

| cessively clannish and proud, and are 





thinking more of their good name and 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 5 
reputation than they are of the morale of 


- « e ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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GREAT OK’S 
from 100,000 little ok’s grow 


Flight test OK—the final of 100,000 ok’s required 
on every B-24 Consolidated Liberator bomber 
built at the great Ford Willow Run plant. Pre- 
cision parts in these bombers must be held to 
tolerances as close as one twenty-thousandth of 
an inch. Gages for inspecting these parts are 
checked against master gages in air-conditioned 
rooms to prevent variations due to temperature 
changes and corrosion from excess humidity. 
This is just one of the 17 applications of 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and Industrial 
Refrigeration in six Ford plants. 

After Victory, Westinghouse “Conditioning” 
will bring a “thousand” new-day benefits. Better 
—— at lower cost, greater year ’round com- 
ort—better living for all. 

In meeting varied “conditioning” problems, 
Westinghouse draws upon years of experience. 
The exclusive hermetically-sealed compressor 
assures economy, dependability, long life. In- 
quiries are invited from producers of war 
materials and from postwar planners. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 703 
Page Blvd., Springfield, Mass. 





BULL'S-EYE IN THE SKY. Antiair- 
craft gunfire directors are gaged 
and assembled at temperature and 
humidity held constant by air con- 
ditioning for perfect fit of parts. 


WORLD'S TOUGHEST “’FLIVVERS”. 
In annealing body steel for Ford- 
built **blitz-buggies’’, process air 
must be dehumidified. This is 
done with air conditioning. 











MORE POWER PER POUND. Mag- 
nesium, used for lightness and 
strength in Ford-built aircraft 
engines, is laboratory tested under 
controlled air conditions for ac- 
curacy of testing instruments. 


~~ 


on we, a 






AILERON AND RUDDER FABRIC 
is sprayed with a “‘dope’’ com- 
pound for strength. Correct tem- 
perature and humidity, provided by 
air conditioning, assure proper dry- 
ing and protect against explosions. 








Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, 


NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T, 


Westinghouse, 7/1 (bndllioning 


GEARED TO A THOUSAND WARTIME NEEDS 








“Gee, Bill, doesn’t the ‘Old Man’ ever sleep?” 


Many a business executive is work- 
ing long hours into the night — 
his way of fighting the best he can 
for his country. 

The men in his plant are break- 
ing records in turning out materials 
for war—and that takes plenty of 
planning and teamwork by every- 
body. But many nights you'll find 
him in his office poring over models 
and blueprints — studying how to 
provide jobs for his men when the 
war is over. 

Already the tremendous needs 
of war have put seven-league boots 
on improvements in materials for 
battle equipment. Later these war- 
proved materials will be ready for 
manufacturers to make new and 
better peacetime products... prod- 
ucts already needed in millions of 
homes ... products that will help 
give jobs to millions of our fighters 


and war workers. 








WHEN PEACE COMES... ARMCO 
Special-Pur pose Sheet Metals will 
again be widely used in household 
products and industrial equip- 
ment. There will be a grade for 


every possible use — with special 





properties, special finishes, and 
special coatings. Yes, the war steels 
of today will be ready for the BIG 
JOBS of tomorrow. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2351 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 








the people. We are of the opinion that 
vital news has been foolishly withheld, 
to the detriment of all concerned. 


C. M. Penfield 


New York, N.Y.; Executive Secretary, The 
American Defense Society, Inc., 
answers: 

As a general rule, the American public 
trusts their military leaders. But they are 
not children or babies, and they, the 
American families who provide the blood. 
the tears and the taxes, want to know 
where they are and are resentful of any 
political withholding, coloring or needless 
suppression. 

In my opinion, the answer to your 
question, “Are the American people being 
adequately informed about the war?” js, 
No. 

Some citations for this “No” are: 

We do not yet know the facts behind 
the Pearl Harbor situation; the American 
people learned information about the war 
from England in the speech of the British 
Prime Minister; the President made a ‘tour 
of the munition centers, information on 
which was withheld until it was over, 
there was a food conference at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, from which the press 
was excluded, and we hear that our fight- 
ing forces get “colored” accounts of their 
own engagements which they feel do not 
comply with actual conditions. 


Frank W. Clark 


Syracuse, N.Y.; Managing Editor, Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal and Syracuse Herald- 
American, 


answers: 

My personal impression is that vital 
information is too often withheld from 
the public for a longer period than rea- 


(by telegraph) 


sons of strategy require, and sometimes 
withheld when no reasons of strategy are 
apparent. 


Thomas D. Potwin 


Yakima, Wash.; Editor, The Yakima Daily 
Republic and The Yakima Morning Herald, 
answers: 
War news releases should be judged for 
their effect on the war. The Government 
cannot publish its plans before their exe- 
cution, but, once the plans have been 
put into effect and carried out, it should, 
as a general rule, report the results fully 
and promptly. 

Nothing hurts the people more than 
hearing the first news of an important 
event from enemy sources. By delaying 
publication and omitting details of big 
war stories, the Government has failed to 
give the people that clear picture of the 
war which creates confidence in their 
leaders and builds support. 

My answer is, No. 


(by telegraph) 
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1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


Lets keep our | 
dollar strong 


pail writhed under runaway 
inflation and printing press money, 
as one result of the last war. For a time, 
our sound American dollar was worth 


a trillion marks there! 


This isn’t Germany, of course—and it 
isn’t ever going to be. But there is the 
possibility of dangerous inflation in the 
fact that our people have a lot more 
money to spend right now than at any 


previous time. 


Americans are earning 125 billion 
dollars this year—and there are only 80 
billion dollars worth of civilian goods 
they can purchase. 





That means 45 billion potentially dan- 
gerous dollars on the loose, if people use 
them to compete with one another for 


scarce merchandise. 


Should there ever be too much heed- 
less spending of that kind, everyone’s 
money would have less and less buying 


power. 


Our government urges us to help pre- 
vent a rise in prices and living costs by 
turning all our extra dollars into protective 
dollars. Let’s use them to pay up our 
-to buy more 


taxes —to get out of debt 


life insurance—to increase our savings 


bank deposits—and, most important of 


SAG Sa i at, Np pa pee 
It cost me a million marks in Germany 
for just one — / 


ss 


all, to add to our holdings of War Bonds. 


Let’s make everything we have do a 
little longer. Let’s buy only what we 
actually need. Let’s refuse to pay more 
than ceiling prices. Let’s observe all ra- 
tioning programs. Let’s do everything 
we possibly can to keep prices down. 


This advertisement contributed to the 


U. S. Price Stabilization Campaign by 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 
trucks—other vital war materiel 
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THREATS TO WAGE CONTROLS 


Stabilization Program Tested by Demands of Rail and Mine Workers 


Rise in living costs as a 
possible weapon to force 
change in ‘little steel’ formula 


Mounting pressure from organized labor 
threatens to upset the Government’s wage- 
stabilization program. This pressure comes 
from the railroad brotherhoods, represent- 
ing 1,300,000 workers, from the United 
Mine Workers, representing more than half 
a million coal miners, and from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Decisions resulting from this pressure 
may have far-reaching effects for em- 
ployers and workers. They may go a long 
way toward showing employers and unions 
how far they can go in demanding higher 
wage increases. These decisions, if adverse 
to the unions, may bring an outbreak of 
strikes, threatening repudiation of labor’s 
no-strike pledge. Already, railroad officials 
are fearful of a strike that would result in 
Government seizure of the railroads, just 
as the summer coal strikes 
seizure of the mines. 

Labor leaders have won a partial victory 
in their campaign to modify Government 
wage-stabilization policies. President Roose- 
velt has promised to investigate the cost- 
of-living figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. If it is found, as some 
labor leaders contend, that these figures 


resulted in 





—Acme 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
From pillar... 


OCTOBER 29, 1943 


XUM 


are too low, Mr. Roosevelt will be in a 
position to order revision of the War Labor 
Board’s “little steel” formula. 

It is this formula that labor is fighting. 
Behind the fight is a feeling that the 
formula does not reflect fairly the rise in 
living costs since January, 1941. Under the 
formula, workers are entitled to receive 





—Acme 


COAL MINER 
5 .«.s ee we 


15 per cent more in base pay than they 
received in January, 1941. But even the 
BLS figures that are under attack show 
that living costs have increased 24 per cent 
since January, 1941. Many workers are 
entitled to no increases at all, and many 
others have moved into higher wage 
brackets since the war began, and are 
spending more for luxuries than ever be- 
fore. 

Up to now, the Government stabilizers 
have been able to resist the pressure 
against the formula on the ground that 
the increase in weekly take-home wages 
has offset rising living costs. But new 
pressures, such as those applied by the 
coal and railroad disputes, may be harder 
to resist. Back of the coal and railroad 
disputes lie the following issues: 

Coal dispute. In a previous decision, 


War Labor Board held that soft 
coal miners were not entitled to a general 
wage increase under existing stabilization 
rules. The Board also rejected a proposal 
calling for payment of $1.25 a day for 
time spent by the miners in traveling to 
and from their working posts inside a 
mine. In rejecting this proposal, WLB 
held that portal-to-portal pay should be 
based on actual traveled for each 
individual miner, and not on some such 
arbitrary figure for all miners. That, it 
contended, 


the 


time 


was a hidden wage increase, 
and not very well hidden at that. 

But the Board left the door open for 
further negotiation of the portal-to-portal 
issue. Such negotiations were carried on 
between the miners’ union and the Illinois 
coal operators, with the result that a new 
portal-to-portal proposal was agreed upon. 
It is this proposal that the Board now is 
called upon to decide. 

The new proposal treats travel time as 
underground work time and provides that 
this time shall be paid for on a straight- 
time basis up to 40 hours a week. For all 
time over 40 hours, time and a half would 
be paid. The miners would work a day of 
eight and one-half hours, including travel 
time, instead of the seven hours they now 
are considered to work. This would give 
them a daily wage of $8.50 a day, instead 
of the $7 a day now received. Men work- 
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As it turned out, drilling straight 
down into the earth — for oil — 
proved the shortest road to modern 
times. Oil as a power source, fuel, 
lubricant and base for the manu- 
facture of countless familiar things, 
becomes increasingly important. 
Skilled men who make oil available 
can keep up with our needs only if 
their mechanical help keeps pace 
with demands made upon it. 

In the oil fields, Twin Disc 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
have long transmitted and con- 
trolled much of the power operat- 
ing oil well drilling machinery. 
Despite the merciless punishment 
taken by drilling equipment, Twin 


Disc products have proved their 
worth repeatedly on the job of get- 
ting oil out of the ground. So here 
again, the Twin Dise Clutch Com- 
pany’s quarter century of experi- 
ence in designing and building 
industrial power links makes a 
direct contribution to keeping liv- 
ing standards at the high level to 
which petroleum products helped 
raise them. 

Developing power links for oil 
rigs is just one phase of our activi- 
tics. If machines you build or buy 
have both a driven and driving 
unit, then it’s quite likely you can 
benefit by consulting Twin Dise 
engineers. You are assured of un- 
biased recommendations — because 
we build hydraulic drives as well 
as friction clutches. Make a point 
of writing us about your problems 
soon. Twin Disc CtutcH Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


The Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converter (Lysholm-Smith Type) eliminates 


gear-shifting, multiplies an engin . torque. It cushions shock loads, prevents 


engine stalling or damage, | 


Heavy Duty 
Power Take-off Clutch 





Machine Tool 
Clutch 


handles heavy loads without jerking. 


CLUTCHES anes *wyokauuc DRIVES 


TO MODERN TIMES 


4 Twila ae 





ing outside the mines would work an cight- 
hour day, instead of seven as at present. 
and would receive time and a half for the 
eighth hour. 

WLB’s problem. The Board must dp. 
cide whether the miners and _ operators 
have worked out a portal-to-portal plan 
that is not a general wage increase jy 
disguise. WLB Chairman William 
Davis has called the plan the first trye 
portal-to-portal system to come before 
the Board under which the men are to be 
paid for the actual time consumed ip 
traveling to and from their places of 
work. This remark leads the miners and 
the Illinois operators to hope that the 
agency will find it possible to approve the 
new plan, and, by so doing, make it 4 
model for the vastly larger coal-producing 
areas in the East and South. But Mr, 
Davis also makes it clear that, before 
approving the plan, WLB will have to be 
convinced that the miners are being paid 
only for actual travel time and that none 
of the portal-to-portal pay is an outright 
wage increase. 

Importance of an early settlement of 
the dispute is shown from a study of coal 





—Wide World 
A. F. WHITNEY 
Were the signals crossed? 


production figures for the year. Almost 
9,000,000 more tons of soft coal have 
been mined this year than last, but the 
country still is short of the goal set by 
Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes. That is why Mr. Ickes is urging 
the War Labor Board to move swiftly. 
Unrest in the mines over delays in sign- 
ing a contract have resulted in recent 
outlaw strikes in Alabama and _ other 
States, and officials believe that some 
miners who are staying on the job are 
not working as hard as they would if they 
had a satisfactory contiact. The industry 
and the miners insist that Mr. Ickess 
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DRY PACKAGING FOR A DAMP HELL! 


Heat... sweat... rain! A ceaseless 
downpour turns the winding trail into a quagmire along which native 
carriers slog with their loads. On either side the 
jungle’s rotting undergrowth 
soaks up the rain, and the heat turns it into a heavy, fetid vapor 
In all this world is one last thing dry? 
Yes! In those loads the natives carry are small but vital 
packages that mean comfort and health 
to our jungle fighting men: 
salt tablets—toilet paper—sutures—sulfa-drugs— 
dehydrated foods—every item snug and dry. 
These small packaged products 
are dry and uncontaminated because the Quartermaster Corps 
of the United States Army foresaw the need for strong, 
light-weight, moisture-proof packaging, 
and because such organizations 
as United States Envelope Company had the facilities 
and the “know-how” to quickly manufacture 
such heat-sealing and moisture-proof packages. 
In war, as in peace, 
these facilities are available immediately and always. 
What is your problem? 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 





Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING « TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS ¢ ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER e LINWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS e PAPER CUPS ¢ TOILET TISSUE « PAPER TOWELS 








FOR many years the "Men of Harrisburg" have been pouring 
these huge ladles of steel into ingot moulds which is the first 
step in the manufacture of Seamless and Drop-forged Steel 
Products. Since 1853 the Harrisburg Steel Corporation has 


been making products of peace for industry everywhere but 


now, in ever increasing volume, we will continue to supply the 
“sinews of war" that will help to rock the axis back on its heels 
and bring that final victory to America and her allies. 








Hy 
HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











1943 goal of 600,000,000 tons of soft epg] 
will be met, despite the uncertainties and 
delays of recent months. 

Railroad workers. Two separate dis. 
putes are involved here. Each carries g 
potential threat of a nationwide railroad 
strike that undoubtedly would result in 
Government operation of the railroads, 

One dispute involves more than 1,000, 
000 nonoperating workers, the men oyt. 
side the train, engine and yard services, 
The other dispute involves 300,000 oper. 
ating workers, those who man the trains, 
Both groups are in revolt over wage jp. 
creases granted to them by Government 
agencies. These increases were far below 
demands. 

Nonoperating workers. More than a 
year ago, the 15 nonoperating unions 
filed a demand for substantial wage in- 
creases. After months of unsuccessful dj- 
rect negotiation with the railroads, the 
case was submitted to an emergency 
board appointed by President Roosevelt 
under terms of the Railway Labor Act, 

This board recommended an_ increase 
of eight cents an hour. Although the 
unions originally had asked an increase of 
20 cents an hour, they accepted the 
board’s recommendation. So did the rail- 
road companies. But Fred M. Vinson, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, ve- 
toed the board’s award, asserting that 
the wage adjustment should be scaled 
down to below six cents an hour. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt then appointed a second 
emergency board to consider the wage 
demands. 

The nonoperating unions are up in 
arms because they contend that they had 
received virtual assurance from President 
Roosevelt that the eight-cent award 
would stand. They also contend that long- 
standing machinery for adjusting railway 
wage disputes is being wrecked. They say 
that the Railway Labor Act makes no 
provision for setting up a second emer- 
gency board. They also argue that the 
law cannot be operative if Mr. Vinson 
has power to set aside awards made under 
it. 

Operating workers. This group recently 
was awarded an increase of four cents an 
hour instead of the 30 per cent demanded. 
The award was made by an emergency 
board and approved by Mr. Vinson. 
Union leaders immediately called the 
award an “insult,” voted to authorize a 
strike vote among members. 

Typical reaction was that of A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, who said: “Wage 
stabilization is no longer morally or po 
litically defensible.” . 

Also in the background is a realization 
among Government stabilizers that, if 
the miners are successful in obtaining 
raises amounting to $1.75 a day—approx- 
mately the average they would receive 
under the Illinois contract—the gates 
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i Most of us think of Fire-Power in terms of attack—guns and ammu- 
» ie nition to afack the enemy, by air and land and sea. But Fire-Power 
ment is also a protective weapon. By giving our fighters more and 
low better Fire-Power than the enemy—we are helping to save their lives. 
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ecently In co-operation with Army Ordnance, Oldsmobile is helping to 
men a = provide the Fire-Power that protects our manpower. Whenever 
rgency —_ an American soldier lands on an enemy coast, he is protected 
Vinson. = by a screen of fighter planes, many of them firing Oldsmobile- 
d the built automatic aircraft cannon. The tanks that rumble on ahead, 
prize 8 _ blazing the way for his advance, may also carry cannon from 
: . Oldsmobile, and fire Oldsmobile shell. The artillery that backs 

: him up, the naval weapons that cover his landing, the anti-air- 
Jie WAR BONDS : i ; 


craft guns that protect him from enemy planes... many of 

“Wage Protect Our Manpower Too! these, too, are fed with Oldsmobile-built ammunition. It’s our 

or po- Every dollar you put into War Bonds does its part conviction that the surest way of bringing our boys home victo- 
i 


to help save the life of some American boy. Per- riously and safely tomorrow... is to Keep ‘Em Firing—today! 
ization haps a boy you know. Realizing this, can you hesi- 


at, if tate? Buy another Bond—an extra Bond—today! 
taining FIRE-POWER IS OUR BUSINESS 
ipprox!- 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


here ts fn Old Chow a matchless 


gual and taste which only rigid 
emi: antes oh 


tad standards can proces. 
OLD CROW 
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The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled and laid 
away to age years before the war. Today the Old Crow Distil- 
lery is producing only alcohol for war purposes. So be patient 
if you can’t have a// you want of Old Crow when you want 
it. We are doing our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks 
so as to assyre you a continuous supply for the duration, 


~ -e 
apy 

Kextucky STRAIGHT 
URBON WHISKEY 





ee ae 


ITTLED-IN-BOND 


— ee — 
Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye « This whiskey is 4 years old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. ° 








100 Proof | 


would be open for a flood of demands 
from other unions. This undoubtedly 
would be true even though the War 
Labor Board found language to justify 
the proposed _ portal-to-portal arrange. 
ment. A boost of $1.75 a day would be 
only 25 cents short of Mr. Lewis’s origi. 
nal demand of $2, a demand the WLB 
held to be entirely unjustified. 


Free speech. Employers now are free 
to discuss with workers the question of 
joining unions. They no longer need hesj- 
tate in advising workers how to vote at 
Government-sponsored representation elee- 
tions for fear of being charged with unfair 
labor practices. Only stipulations are that 
their remarks must not be coercive, and 
that they accept the results of elections. 

That is the effect of recent action taken 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in refusing to 
review a lower court decision. This decision 
held that the constitutional right of free 
speech prevented the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board from charging a company with 
unfair labor practices because the com- 
pany’s president had told his workers that 
they would be better off if they bargained 
directly with the company rather than 
through a union. 

NLRB contended that the company 
official’s remarks were “antiunion elec- 
tioneering documents” and that they could 
not be justified under the free speech 
guarantee because they interfered with the 
right of self-organization. 





Here are New Ways 
to Speed Building! 





| YOU are planning construction 
or alterations for the near 
future, these new multiple-function Cel- 
otex Products can save you time, labor, 
and critical materials! 

CEMESTO combines exterior and inte- 
rior finish, plus insulation, in a complete 
fire-resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING 
combines sheathing, insulation, and a min- 
eralized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear 
white for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, 
fire-resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex 
dealer, or write direct to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL-—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH— PLASTER - ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 


“Mother! Bob's ship's in!" 


A thousand miles away, a bronzed 
young ensign has stepped ashore for the 
first time in months. And a Navy bride 
has just received the happiest words in 
the world. 


Tonight, 


for a brief, belated honeymoon before 


she’ll be speeding to him— 


he puts to sea again. 


She is one more reason trains are crowded 
now and Pullman travel is the heaviest in 
history. There’d be no problem handling 
such a load if the whole Pullman fleet 
were in regular passenger service. But 
it isn't. Many cars cre assigned to spe- 
cial troop trains, moving an average of 
almost 30,000 men a night. 


So fewer cars must serve more people. 
And there are bound to be some incon- 
veniences, at times. Occasional disap- 


pointments, too. But most wartime trav- 


elers cheerfully accept whatever accom- 
modations are available. 


That’s partly because they feel, as 
Pullman does, that boys in uniform come 
first. And partly because they look on 
Pullman travel now not simply as an 
overnight adventure in a sumptuous way 
of life but as an overnight vacation that 
refreshes weary minds and tired bodies. 


It relaxes taut, strained wartime nerves. 
Gives passengers a precious opportunity 
to do nothing for a change and thus, as 
like as not, starts those little grey cells to 
working on thoughts there hadn't been 


time to think. Then, when bedtime comes, 


PULLMAN 








FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY AS YOU GO AND CERTAINTY THAT 





you 


Pullman privacy and comfort invite sleep 
so compellingly that the cares of a war- 
torn world dissolve in pleasant dreams. 


So, if yours is a necessary trip—one on 
which you must get there feeling fit to do 
the total job that tofal war requires—go 
Pullman, by ail means. 


You'll have a place to sit and a place 
tosleep that are all yoursstraight through 
to your destination. And you'll be leav- 
ing coach space for necessary travelers 
who can’t afford the privacy and com- 
fort you'll enjoy. 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! * 


> = 
WILL GET THERE 
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TO KEEP THE FLAMES OF FREEDOM BURNING 
vee Intercity buses bring Up the Manpower 








How Buses Keep the Highways 
At Work for Victory 


On every trip, the average inter- 
city bus carries from 70 to 90 
different passengers—each an 
average distance ofabout36miles. 


In 1942, the nation’s 21,480 
intercity buses transported 692 
million passengers... 75% more 
than in any peacetime year. And 
this was accomplished with an 
increase of only 25% in bus oper- 
ating miles! 

Buses are an important factor 
in the national effort to save rub- 
ber and fuel . . . carrying three 
times aS many passengers per 
pound of rubber and gallon of 
fuel as the average private car. 


Buses move the great majority 
ot inductees to induction centers 
. reach thousands of towns 
and communities that have no 
other form of public travel... 
serve all principal bases and mili- 
tary camps... keep the highways 
at work for victory! 











MOTOR B 


If you want to see America’s wartime 


tempo displayed in scenes of blazing 


hi hua; / Ic is 


S 


=e ) J. 
action, 20 out along the 


here, along the highways, that roaring 
furnaces, humming factories, bustling 
military camps and busy farms are turn- 
ing out the nation’s war-making might. 
And it is here that intercity buses roll 
j + L 


... moving vital manpower to work and to 
4 


y 7 J yy pe << 

war on a scale that has no parallel in history. 

As new war production plants have 
sprung up, buses promptly have sup- 
plied them with regular transportation. 
As selectees have been summoned, buses 
have been there to carry them. As farm- 
ers have called for help in their fields, 
buses have delivered needed manpower. 
You see buses in action wherever you go 


... meeting the travel needs of w ar-busy 


oe 


US LINES OF 


people all along the highways ... in 
every part of the nation. 

Today, the bus lines are carrying pas- 
sengers as never before. . . more than half 
of all the people who use public transporta- 


try 
ei 


for intercity travel! In view of the 
many wartime restrictions in effect, this 
is a truly remarkable achievement. And 
it has been accomplished in a typical 
American way . . . by the fullest cooper- 
ation between the bus lines, the govern- 
ment, and the millions who depend on 
bus transportation. 

Now operating near the limit of ca- 
pacity, the job ahead is to increase this 
capacity in every possible way. For the 


might of America is measured by her man- 


pou er and more and more manp wer moves 


into action where buses roll! 


AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


—— 
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(This article represents the result of an 


Spee. nal Kepori_— extensive research on a topic of out- 





standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE FUTURE OF LEND-LEASE: 
CURTAILED ACTIVITIES AHEAD? 


Prospect That Nonmilitary Exports Will Be Handled by Another Agency 


} 
Congressional inquiries 


expected to indicate extent 
of postwar operation 


The future of this country’s Lend- 
Lease policies now is up for renewed 
debate. Congress is starting an investiga- 
tion of Lend-Lease methods. Administra- 
tive control over Lend-Lease has been 
shifted into another Government agency. 
The result is that some rather important 
2 changes may be made in the way this 
Government administers billions of dollars 
in Lend-Lease aid all over the world. 

One of these changes already is under 
way. It concerns the nonmilitary part of 
Lend-Lease. This side of aid to other na- 
tions always has been relatively small in 
the past. The Army and Navy, through 
the Munitions Assignment Board, make 
decisions on all requests for military and 
naval aid. They allocate the weapons, ee ee 
supervise their distribution. About 90 per SENATOR McKELLAR SENATOR TRUMAN 
cent of all Lend-Lease supplies are chan- Their examinations may indicate Lend-Lease’s wartime and postwar future .. . 
§ neled into military projects, and, as such 
are the responsibility of military officers. 

Nonmilitary Lend-Lease is growing, 
however, as successive areas are liberated 
from enemy control. About 250,000 tons 
of civilian goods have been sent to North 
Africa. These included food, farm ma- 
chinery, clothing, medical supplies, auto- 
mobile parts and tires. Similar supplies 
have been sent to the French islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. The volume 
r help required for occupied areas, such 





—Harris & Ewing 


as Sicily and Italy, soon will bring far 
greater demands for civilian supplies. 
That faces the Government with the 
problem of setting up an administrative 
system for getting supplies into those 
areas and distributing them. Lend-Lease 
provided the machinery in the case of 
North Africa and the French islands in 
the Caribbean. But, in so doing, it ran 
into a hotbed of criticism. 
The reason why is the commercial na- 2 ft ty 
ture of those transactions. Lend-Lease —Official Signal Corps Photo 
representatives supervised the distribu- - - - but, until the last shot is fired, billions of dollars’ worth of supplies will continue 
tion of the goods among local wholesalers © flow to our allies; 90 per cent of all Lend-Lease is for strictly military purposes. 
and retailers. They laid down rules 


eam speculation, profiteering and black cerning the supplies. They collected cash cobalt and other strategic materials, for 
markets. They made rules on prices, took and used that cash to buy other mate- shipment to the United States. 
part in all the commercial dealings con- rials in North Africa, such as manganese, These commercial dealings brought a 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS! 


SAVE STEPS 
at lunch-time! 

SAVE HOURS | 

in production! 


Every minute counts in the bat- 
tle of production ... and Pick-built 
cafeterias have solved the lunch-time 
bottleneck in many a busy war plant! 
Plant feeding is more important than 
ever since food rationing began— 
because now fewer workers bring a 
packed lunch from home! 

Pick Engineers have had wide 
experience with mass feeding under 
today’s stepped-up conditions. They 
can help you with your problem, 
whatever the size of your plant or 
budget. Send for 
our illustrated 


booklet No. PC 7. 


PIX PORTABLE FOOD-BAR 
Designed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee 
piping hot .. . serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 
try and candy. 4 sizes. 
Send forour booklet CW7. 





ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago, 9 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 






EEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« Fou War GudacTicea «x 





new outcry from sources in this country, 
including Congressmen, who had 
suspected Lend-Lease of trying to re- 
place private importers and exporters in 
trade. They repeatedly have 
questioned the use of the “cash reimburse- 
ment” technique, whereby the Lend-Lease 
Administration has sold goods for cash to 
other which then distrib- 
uted them to their own importers. The 
commercial dealings in North Africa and 
elsewhere have led some officials here to 
ask if Lend-Lease is going to do the same 
thing in its missions at London, Moscow, 
Chungking, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Egypt, Turkey and Iran. 

Answer is no, so far as Lend-Lease is 
concerned, on the basis of present appar- 
ent Government activities. Methods of 
taking Lend-Lease out of nonmilitary ac- 
tivities and replacing it with another 
Government agency, designed for com- 
mercial dealings, now are under study in 
Washington. 

The United States Commercial Co. ap- 
parently is to be the vehicle for the new 
policy. This is a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. It was set up 
about a year and a half ago to finance 
preclusive buying of strategic materials 
and to out other off-the- 
record Government transactions. 

USCC already is operating as_ the 
agency to put foreign trade back into 
more normal channels. In the case of .one 
import industry in this country, the 
USCC has acted as its foreign representa- 
tive for the North African area. It has 
shown samples of the goods involved to 
importers here, quoted them prices and 
arranged for shipment of the goods from 
the North African sources to points in 
this country. 

Billions of dollars’ worth of aid for 
other countries will continue to flow out 
from U.S. shores, no matter what Gov- 
ernment agencies direct the movement. 
The Army and Navy will continue to send 
military goods to allies until the last shot 
is fired. And the President has said that 
no one will go hungry or lack other means 
of livelihood in areas occupied by the 
United Nations, if it is humanly possible 
to make the necessary supplies available 
to them. 


some 


foreign 


governments, 


abroad carry 


This leads to another aspect of Lend- 
Lease that may be in for some type of 
change: The arrangements for specific re- 
turns to the United States in repayment 
for its help to other nations. The report 
of the five Senators who toured the war- 
fronts has increased the demand for defi- 
nite commitments by recipients of Lend- 
Lease aid to grant postwar benefits to 
U.S. interests. 

Reverse Lend-Lease already provides 
one type of return to the United States. 
But officials of Great Britain and Russia 
are the first to make it clear that they do 
not look upon the materials given to U.S. 
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forces as the ou.y return this country get; 
for Lend-Lease. ‘they say that, if we ingis 
on a value for every gun, or ship, or loaf 
of bread sent to them, they have a righ 
to insist on setting a value on the strategi 
advantages accruing to the U.S. from the 
victories gained at the price of their sol. 
diers’ lives. Their attitude is that Lend. 
Lease is only one, and probably not the 
most important, part of the cost of war, If 
a return must be made for it, they argue, 
a return must be made for all the othe; 
elements in the total cost of fighting, 

At any rate, the goods and services fyy. 
nished to U.S. troops abroad are a meas. 
urable and important benefit now coming 
to this country. No over-all dollar figur 
has been used as yet to measure this aid, 
though an estimate is that it runs between 
$1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000, com. 
pared to the $15,235,000,000 sent out by 
the U.S. Some of the highlights of reverse 
Lend-Lease: 

Great Britain is supplying about half 
the food consumed by U.S, troops sta- 
tioned in Engiand. In addition, our forces 
there. have received the equivalent of 
about 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons of ship 
ping space in blankets, camouflage equip- 
ment and recreational goods, including 
15,000 bicycles, cement, coal, concrete 
mixers, cranes, flame throwers, road-build- 
ing equipment, barbed wire, locomotives, 
ammunition, artillery, bombs and mines 
They have the use of airfields, barracks, 
hospitals and aircraft repair depots, val- 
ued at $600,000,000. In North Africa, the 
Royal Air Force furnished U.S. forces 
with most of their radar equipment. A 
whole American troops was 
equipped with 25-pounder guns from the 
British. 


Australia 


division of 


furnished U.S. forces with 
equipment, services and food of all types 
aggregating a dollar value of about $190, 
000,000 through 1942. This year’s aid will 
$350,000,000. New Zealand is 
providing quantities of food. 


amount to 


Russia’s aid, so far as materiel is con- 
cerned, is confined to repairs to U.S. ships 
in Russian ports. 

Questions about reverse Lend-Lease 
and other phases of Lend-Lease are up for 
a thorough airing. Two senatorial com- 
mittees are beginning a searching inquiry 
into charges that military Lend-Lease sup- 
plies have been misdirected and wasted, 
into the nonmilitary activities involving 
Lend-Lease supplies. One group is the 
Special Senate Committee to Investigate 
the War Program, headed by Senator 
Truman (Dem.), of Missouri; the other 
is a subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, headed by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. Their 
examinations may indicate the wartime 
and postwar future of Lend-Lease opera- 
tions, which form only one part of this 
Government’s expanding financial activi- 
ties in foreign countries. 
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THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO. 

Division of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company. 

Cleveland, Ohio. * Branch Offices in All Principal 
Cities and Mining Centers 
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BUY MORE U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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21 NAMES YOU'RE GOING TO KNOW BETTER 


ERE are the names of twenty-one different Airlines 
H of the United States. Most people are familiar with 
four or five, but few have traveled on all twenty-one. 
The day is swiftly approaching, however, when the 
names and routes of all of them will be known first- 
hand by millions. Here is why: 


Improved transportation of any kind creates more 
travel than existed before. Air transportation speeds 
this process by granting to millions the time for wider 
and more frequent travel. Further, the Airlines of the 
United States comprise a network of neighborly streets 
permitting more people to go more places with more 
ease and convenience than ever before in history. And 
because America is the ¢ravelingest nation in the world 
anyway—they'll be going! 


The war has momentarily delayed the expansion of 
air travel. But the domestic and world-wide operating 
experience which the Airlines of the United States are 
concentrating into these few war years has already set 
the air transport clock ahead a quarter of a century. 


Yes, America will take to the air in ever increasing 
millions when this war is over. The urge will be there 
—and so will these twenty-one Airlines, grown vastly 
in stature and proficiency by their service to the armed 
forces and wartime inaustry of the nation. 

» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 
patching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport Associae 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BET YOUR DOUGH ON UNCLE SAM... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. Cf. 


Iremd of Aserncaw Busiaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It is possible now to say this about your 1944 taxes..... 

Tax on your personal income next year will be little larger than in 1943. 

You will pay 12% per cent of your 1942 tax liability as the unabated part 
of that liability due in one installment, March 15. That's in addition to cure 
rent payment of your estimated liability for 1944 income. 

But: Rate of tax on 1944 individual income will be raised little, if at all. 

It is better than a 50-50 prospect that Victory tax, or a substitute for 
it, will stay. Postwar credit feature, in any event, is due to be changed. 

You probably, although not certainly, will not have another 1 per cent tax 
deducted from your income for old-age insurance. Administration is standing 
back of that automatic increase, but Congress sentiment is veering against it. 

Almost certainly you will not face a general retail sales tax. 

And: If excises are raised or coverage broadened at all, the tax increases 
will be far below those the Treasury asked. Any excise increases will be modest. 

It is a fair chance that taxes on corporation income will remain unchanged. 
If corporation tax is increased, the higher rate may be in excess-profits tax, 
not normal or surtax. And: The 80 per cent ceiling on total tax would stand. 

No change is likely in the estate or gift taxes. 


























What has happened is this: 

l. Treasury asked for too much, offended Congress, and so may get little. 

2. Treasury rested its tax case on an overestimate of war spending. It 
fixed its revenue goal at 50 per cent of an overestimated cash outgo. 

And: When Congress leaders became aware of this point, they revolted. 

Facts on the Government's cash income, cash outgo position are these: 

Outgo for war purposes is running at least $5,000,000,000 under estimates 
on an annual basis; is likely to be that much or more below estimates in 1944, 

Cash income from all sources is running somewhat above estimates. 

So: Instead of spending $100,000,000,000 on war in 1944, U.S. may spend not 
more than $90,000,000,000. And: It may take in $44,000,000,000 of cash from 
taxes, renegotiation of contracts, etc. That's on the basis of present taxes. 

Result is that, where U.S. was paying about one-third of war costs last 
year, it may, under present taxes, carry about one-half of those costs in 1944. 

Congress idea is that Treasury's goal may be achieved without more taxes. 

And: Since war spending is running well below estimates, there is prospect 
that the “inflationary gap"--the gap between individual incomes and volume of 
goods available--will be smaller than estimated officially. Income inflation may 
not reach the volume that the Treasury anticipated in making its tax plan. 

It all suggests that war taxes may be near their ceilings 























That's the tax side. On the side of individual incomes..... 

Treasury is tightening up on its approval of salary increases. It is to be 
much more discriminating in its approval of bonus payments for 1943. 

You need to know that any bonus payment made this year to a man who has had 
a salary increase must carry prior Treasury approval even if plan itself does not. 

Also: You need to know that any bonus plan requiring prior approval should 
be submitted for approval not much later than November 15. That is to permit action 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


in time so that any bonus payment can be shown in December 15 income estimate. 

For your general guidance in submitting 1943 bonus plans..... 

Treasury this year will pay closer heed to individual bonus payments; will 
be guided by an estimate of whether the individual bonus is "inflationary." 

And: Where a man has had a salary increase during 1943, he may find that his 
bonus is tailored to bring total income to a level little, if any, above 1942. 

While bonus plans as a whole may be approved, individual payments under a 
plan may be disallowed if considered out of line or "inflationary." It is not 
intended, however, that any income--salary plus bonus--be cut below 1942. 

Most ordinary Christmas bonus plans, if approved in 1942, will be approved 
this year by Treasury and War Labor Board. Payments under these plans probably 
are not large enough to require a December 15 re-estimate of income. It's the 
plans involving larger payments to executives that require early attention. 











Now to the corporate income picture.....Issue here is whether industry 
Should be allowed tax-free deductions to build special postwar reserves. 

Industry argues: Yes. Reserves are needed, since taxes, renegotiation are 
taking away so much corporation income. Reconversion to peace must be financed, 

Treasury argues: No. Special tax-free reserves are not necessary. Present 
law permits carry-back of losses against tax payments on wartime income for two 
years after the war. Make some refinements in this loss carry-back provision. 

Treasury view is making an impression in Congress on this issue. 

And: That view is backed by the following general Treasury estimates..... 

U.S. corporations with net income will make $23,000,000,000 in 1943; will 
have that base against which to carry back losses if war should end in 1945. In- 
come at least that large can be anticipated for 1944 if war continues. 

Then: For postwar reconversion and expansion, corporations after taxes and 
after dividend payments will have retained $12,300,000,000 in 1941-42-43. That 
is a Treasury estimate of a three-year expansion in corporate reserves over and 
above reserves for depreciation, depletion, etc. 

Outlook now is that Treasury will convince Congress not to approve tax-free 
postwar reserves for all corporations; that, instead, any provision in tax laws 
to help corporations meet postwar problems will be on the carry=-back-of-loss basis. 
This would mean relief for the corporation able to show actual loss. But: It 
would not help the corporation with continued earnings, yet with large costs that 
are due entirely to problems of reconversion. Something may be done about that. 

















In the general field of rules and regulations..... 

Construction: War workers now can build their own homes for occupancy by 
themselves if cost is no.more than $6,000. This may open some private building. 

Raw materials: WPB is continuing to loosen up regulations affecting small 
business; is tending to simplify and make easier the release of materials to 
small users. All limitation-of-use orders are being reviewed. 

Paper: Situation in paper, in newsprint in particular, is tight and growing 
tighter. Newspapers probably will be forced to make a real reduction in use. 

Subsidies: Roosevelt veto of any bill barring subsidy payments as a means 
of price control will stand up in the face of an effort to override. But: Farm 
bloc will continue its fight against subsidies; will expect to win it in 1944 
when the OPA act comes up for renewal. 

Transportation: Both rail and truck transportation is heading into its crite 
ical period. Rationing of either freight or passenger travel probably can be 
avoided, however. Step-up in Japanese war will strain Western roads. 

Pension trusts: Treasury and Congress leaders are agreed on an amendment 
giving corporations until Dec. 31, 1944, to bring pension trusts into line with 
new Treasury regulations. Regulations themselves apparently will stand. 

Price control: No real change in price or rationing policy will follow on 
resignation of Prentiss Brown as OPA Administrator. 
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through the Mimeograph keyhole 





Wherever our fighting forces go, there goes also the 
Mimeograph duplicator. In remote jungle posts of the 
South Sea Islands it rolls out crisp, clear, permanent 
copies of military orders. Eskimos and Icelanders know 
the Mimeograph duplicator. It travels on destroyers and 


battleships. It’s at work from Iran to Australia. 


RW SOQ 


Ve, 
_INAKER 


Just as it helps speed the movement of troops, flotillas 
and squadrons, it also helps speed thousands of intricate 
parts into planes, ships and tanks. 

If you’re staggering under the load of increased paper 
work problems in your office or plant, with less help and 
greener help, perhaps from our pool of experience we can help 

you make further use of your Mimeograph duplicator in sim- 
plifying and streamlining some of your wartime operations. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Co.,Ltd., Toronto. 


—— Ag 
. Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


The Mimeograph duplicator is a trusty 
means of communication among our 
armed forces (just as it was in World 
War I). Back home it is saving man- 
hours and speeding up production in 


the great Battle of Building. 








Remember all the clever metal toys and 


gifts you used to see in Fred Harvey 
shops? Many of them are gone now. 
Shaped into shells and bullets and tom- 
my guns and grenades, they’re in the 
skillful hands of Private Pringle wher- 
ever U. S. armed forces are fighting. 


In addition to the scarcity of critical 
materials, the war touches Fred Harvey 
shops another way. Tens of thousands 
of uniformed men and women pass our 
counters and show windows every day 
—looking over the tempting displays 
and buying things they want. There’s 
always the chance Private Pringle will 
buy what you want just before you get 
there—anything from a package of gum 
to a Navajo hammered silver bracelet 
or a more conventional gift. 


But under the familiar Fred Harvey 





sign you'll still find most of the things 
you’d like to buy—and we know you’re 
always glad to do without the others if 
it helps Private Pringle. 

After the war our shops and news- 
stands again will be abundantly stocked 
in all the wide and inviting variety 
you’ve known in the past. And our res- 
taurants, hotels and dining cars—so busy 
today serving the armed forces—will 
offer you again the old-time Fred Harvey 
hospitality you have learned to expect. 


* * * 
AFTER THE WAR, with 


money you’re saving in 
War Bonds, travel and 
see the America for 














which we are fighting. 
Visit the Grand Canyon and enjoy 
the world-famous hospitality of Fred 
Harvey’s El Tovar Hotel. 


Big Warwrd 


RESTAURANTS * SHOPS * HOTELS * DINING CARS 


| 3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY — FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright 1943, Fred Harvey, Chicago 









Inker- Lea 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Long-Range Plans 
To Develop Output 
Of Hemisphere 


The Inter-American system increasingly 
is becoming the example for postwar plans 
of international co-operation. Sumner 
Welles recently advocated a new world 
order made up of regional groups like the 
Pan-American countries. His successor as 
Under Secretary of State, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., termed the collaboration of 
the American republics “the outstanding 
example of international co-operation of 
all time.” Mr. Stettinius believes continu- 
ance of the system will “make an enormous 
contribution to the settlement of the 
problems of the postwar world.” 

Argentina’s refusal to break with the 
Axis prevents a solid political front in the 
Americas. Economic co-operation, how- 
ever, has been more effective. Since 1939 
such joint action has been dedicated main- 
ly to emergency programs to replace 
natural resources lost to the Japanese, and 
planning long-range diversification and 
development of production facilities in 
Latin-America. 

War developments. Haiti’s production 
of Cryptostegia rubber is an outstanding 
example of an emergency program with 
doubtful basis for peacetime development. 
Production costs are around 60 cents a 
pound, compared to a prewar 15 to 2 
cents for plantation rubber. Programs for 
rubber plantations are under way, too, but 
these need 10 to 12 years of development. 
However, Japanese neglect of East In- 
dian plantations and cutting of rubber 
trees to make way for other soil products 
may give Latin-American 
even start toward a larger share in the 
world rubber market. 

Chile’s wartime programs center on 
copper and nitrates. Her shipments of 
nitrates last year were the largest on 
record. Her 1943-44 exports, mostly of 
fertilizers, are.scheduled at 700,000 tons, 
with another 300,000 tons on option. Ex- 
ports are not expected to continue in such 
volume beyond the period of postwar 
rehabilitation. 

In Venezuela, the war limited, rather 
than increased, output of petroleum, the 
main export. However, the current visit 
to Venezuela of executives of U.S. oll 
firms that own Venezuelan properties in- 
dicates production increases will comply 
with the request of Petroleum Administra- 


countries an 
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We eee 


rae 
Said one Squadron Leader to the Other: 


“We got the steel mill 
—you get the power plant” 


The Attack Your Thundering out of the overcast 
Like a midnight express 
Extra Bonds Must Back The first wave of bombers 


Spots the twinkling steel mill . .. 

Blasts it into a roaring volcano 

As the hinges of hell open 

And fill the sky with daggers of light 

And streaking, shrieking meteors of ack ack 


Silhouetted against this inferno 

Another target looms 

And the young voice of the squadron leader 
Speaking over the interplane radiotelephone 
Calmly directs the next wave of bombers 

To the doomed power plant ahead... 


* * * 


Shuddering under the impact 
Of flak and fighter fire 


The rocketing war birds 
Every penny counts — At FEDERAL, where PR Gir Yt ee eS 
ee ; , Level off into their “run 
communications equipment is made for our it he bashed r is 
armed forces, an idea is spreading. For every ‘0d the pale bombardier catches his breath 
axis plane reported shot down, employees drop Like he used to when he called signals 
an extra coin in a box — for extra bondsfor In the games back at “State 
extra bombs and bombers. As he whispers ... ‘Bombs... au ay F 








XUM 





Did he say “bombs”... or “bonds”? 
** > * 


Down they hurtle 

The bonds 

That have been converted into TNT... 

Your milkman’s bond 

Your stenographer's bond 

The bond of the woman who cleans your office 
Of the neighbor whose boy was in today’s battle 
And YOUR bond... 

Your EXTRA bond... 

Is THAT th ere, too? 


* * o 


Here at I. T. & T. 

And its associate companies 
Communications equipment and services 
Are only part of the job... 

Every man and woman here 

Is buying war bonds 

Extra war bonds 

To back the attack 

And bring our sons and brothers 

Home 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
-Manufacturing Associate: 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 








oe 


War times turn many an executive 
into a chronic “Night Owl”. 

Sometimes it just can’t be helped. 
But too often he burns the midnight 
oil simply because something down 
the line has slipped up through in- 
efficiency! 

The cure for inefficiency is system 
... and the Remington Rand’s Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician is a 
veteran at analyzing manufacturing 
problems in both the office and the 
factory. More than that, he crystal- 
lizes his analyses into clear-cut re- 
commendations tHat assure positive 
administrative contro/of manpower, 
machines, materials and methods. 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls * Per- 
sonnel Controls * Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controls * Ma- 
terials Controls * Cost Con- 
trols and many others, 








gain? 


Most organizations have at least 
one bottleneck. WHAT’S YOURS? 
Production Control? Procurement? 
Inventory Control? Cost Account- 
ing? Personnel? Sales Planning? 
Turn the Remington Rand Analyst 
loose on it and follow his advice. 
His sound counsel has already in- 
creased productivity as mutch as 
50% in the offices and plants of 
many of the country’s largest in- 
dustrial outfits. 

He may prescribe a Kardex Visi- 
ble System, with its exclusive Graph- 
A-Matic signal control feature, as a 
sure cure for what ails your pro- 
duction. Or he may recommend a 
Variadex Filing System to put your 
files on a find-it-immediately basis. 

Call him in now and throw your 
worries in his lap. A phone call or 
wire to our nearest Branch Office 
will bring him on the double. 


amt 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











tor Harold L. Ickes for larger output by 
U.S.-owned oil fields abroad. : 

Long-range plans for increasing Latip. 
American industrial development date 
back to 1939, with establishment of the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee at the first confer. 
ence of American foreign ministers jp 
Panama. In 1940, this Committee or. 
ganized the Inter-American Development 
Commission. 

In Bolivia, the Development Commis. 
sion plans to increase agricultural output 
and extend road and rail connections be. 
tween the rich Santa Cruz farming region 
and the Altiplano, where most of Bo- 
livia’s 3,500,000 inhabitants live. In Bra. 
zil, Economic Mobilization Minister Joao 
Alberto is aiming at a 10-year, $4,000, 
000,000 development program, to be 
financed jointly with the U.S. Chile js 
planning to diversify her economy with a 
new chemical industry and large-scale hy. 
droelectric developments. Similar pro- 
grams are under way in other countries, 

Other agencies active in Latin America 
are the Institute of Inter-American Af. 
fairs, which deals with health, sanitation 
and rehabilitation problems, and the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Transportation, 

Postwar competition. After the war, 
Europe, which formerly took one-third of 
Latin-American exports, again will com- 
pete with the U.S. for Hemisphere markets 
and development. Already the British are 
sending questionnaires to Latin-America 
for suggestions to improve trade methods, 

Programs to meet such competition are 
expected to be made at the annual con- 
vention of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, meeting in New York this week. 
Much emphasis will be laid on co-opera- 
tive financial development of new indus- 
tries in Latin America. 


Cost of living. The inflation crisis con- 
tinues in some Latin-American countries. 
In Mexico, despite a recent price-fixing 
order on 71 products, the cost-of-living 
index rose from 175.7 to 179.6 in Septem- 
ber. The Mexican Government ‘as ad- 
mitted that many merchants _ e selling 
prime necessities above ceiling prices. As 
a result, stricter enforcement measures 
are expected, and machinery is to be set 
up to open stores for the sale of necessi- 
ties at official prices. 

Bolivia, according to a League of Na- 
tions study, now has the highest cost of 
living in the world, next to Iran. The rise 
since September, 1939, is 189 per cent 
In La Paz, the cost of living has risen 
as much as 5 per cent in one month. In 
some regions, shortages have led to wide- 
spread speculation and riots. In others, 
lack of transportation has caused wastage 
of foods. Indications are that price-contral 
measures will be ineffective so long as lack 
of transportation isulates consumption 
areas from producing areas. 
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For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
in production. 
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WHAT! 


U. S. Engineer's Dredge Pullen equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


The use of American Blower Fluid Drives is not limited to U. S. warships, 
cargo vessels, submarines and planes. Quite the contrary. Here is an instal- 
lation on a U. S. Engineer’s Department Dredge. 

Here, too, the principle of Fluid Driving through a Hydraulic Coupling 
prevents transmission of torsional vabrations, provides a convenient means 
of declutching, and protects the Diesel engine and dredge pump from shock 
loads. 


American Blower Fluid Drives are not a new development. They have 
proved their merit in ships, in fan control for mechanical draft, on oil rigs, 
in war planes and in many other types of work. 


After Victory, Fluid Drives, built by American Blower, the pioneer and 
developer of this type of equipment in America, will be available for 
incorporation in your post-war products. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


ove 


FLUID DRIVE A DREDGE PUMP? 





Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 





HE impressive production records now 

being achieved in the Central West 
and Southwest promise new and richer 
opportunities there for business and indus- 
try when the war is over. 

These rapidly expanding industrial 
areas are continually surveyed by Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines’ industrial and research 
engineers; facts and figures thus assem- 
bled are carefully analyzed, catalogued 
and kept up to date. You'll find them help- 
ful now in your postwar planning — and 
they are yours for the asking. 

We'd welcome an opportunity to make 
a special, confidential study, designed to 
fit your particular problems and needs. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
Write or wire— 


J. G. CARLISLE 
Director 
Industrial Development 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bidg. 
St. Lovis (3), Mo. 





“A Service Institution” 
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of the Week 


Title Reg, U.S, Pat. Off. 


Gen. Henry H. Arnold, commander 
of the Army Air Forces, is seeing an air- 
man’s dream come true. For one thing, he 
has a nearly autonomous air 
thing very close to the independent air 
corps which he and men like the late 
Brig. Gen. William L. Mitchell urged for 
years. For another, he has an opportunity 
to try in actual warfare the ideas that he 
and others worked out in time of peace. 
And those ideas are proving their value. 

Strategic bombing. It’s going to be a 
big winter for American Army fliers. They 
expect to reduce Germany’s key munitions 
plants to useless wreckage in the next few 
months. They expect to leave Germany so 
crippled that invasion, when it comes, will 
amount to little more than an occupation. 

General Arnold is directing that cam- 
paign. His ideas of aerial warfare are be- 
hind it. In his conception, the airplane is, 
primarily, a smashing offensive weapon. 
Heavily armed and heavily armored, it 
must fight its way, in daylight, through 
any enemy defenses, accurately bomb a 
precisely chosen target, and return to a 
base hundreds of miles away. 

There were many skeptics. One Army 
group saw the airplane as a weapon to be 


force, some- 


of the Army for preaching that doetr 
The generals and admirals who coun 
against it, and in Congress it 
the backing of only a small group. 
But actual wartime experience shg 
that an autonomous air force was nee 
It fitted in closely with the central ide 
strategic bombing, unrelated to the 
mediate activities of the ground forces, 
General Arnold, personally, is a chy 
man of middle height with close-erog 
silvery white hair and an ever-prg 
grin. The grin got him the nick-namg 
“Hap,” in his West Point days. It is @& 
spicuous in his pictures, and has spre 
false impression of him. He is not 
carefree, happy-go-lucky soldier his 
tures make him out to be. Actually, 
of a solemn cast of mind. He works } 
He is almost laboriously methodical, 7 
At 56, he heads an air force that 
also helped to found. He was one of 
first group of Army officers to receive 
training. He and four others got 
training from the Wright brothers. TF 
was. back in 1910. 
The General did not get to Europe 
the first World War. The Army need 
him at the Panama Canal instead. 
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» + » Now is the time for all big bombers ,, , 


used fundamentally in conjunction with 
ground troops. The British, too, were un- 
enthusiastic. They preferred night bomb- 
ing, saturation bombing, aimed at an area 
rather than a small, but important factory. 

But General Arnold and his colleagues 
fought for their ideas. 
how good those ideas are. 

An autonomous air force. As things 
now stand, the Air within the 
Army, yet independent of the Army. Gen- 
eral Arnold once was near to being court- 
martialed for insisting on 
branch. 


Germany is learning 
Forces are 
a separate air 
General Mitchell was thrown out 
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his ideas on air power began ¢ 
veloping. They got him into trouble, bat 
his stature in the Army grew, anyway. 
1938 he became head of the Air Corps. 
Now, he commands 2,000,000 men. He 
receives thousands of planes monthly. He 
insists on young officers, and that makes 
for an air force of vigor, great resource 
fulness and high morale. Greatly expanded 
operations lie ahead. The Germans 
Japanese have had only a hint of what is 
to come. General Arnold and his men bes 
that more than any singe 
military are winning the wat. 
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’ One of America’s Largest (| een 
Refining Sources for Sm 
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Aluminum Alloys 








BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 


HERE you will find modern facilities and equipment 
which comprise one of the most complete refineries in 
the industry. The operating personnel possess a solid 

began background of wide experience and a thorough knowl- 

ouble, but saan edge of all casting requirements. Here are technicians 

nyway. I ra f — who have spent years in the study and development of the 

-— ; , most advanced aluminum alloys. When you need Alumi- 
num Alloy Ingot consult— 


Aluminum Refiners 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit, Michigan 
General Offices: Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES 
OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 








SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEw YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





183 
CONTROL THEIR 
FIRE BY 


Whenour big coast guns start throw- 
ing shells, each salvo is timed to the 
second. That's why so many gunners 
carry the Hamilton Railway Watch— 
the watch that has given Hamilton its 
reputation for fine watchmaking. 


In sunny Puerto Rico, the production of 








great rums has long been a tradition... 
which today, reaches its height in Don Q. 
The rare flavor of this rum is a credit to a 


great distiller’s art. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc. 


Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 





ANCHOR! 


| No matter what your fencing problem—it 
| pays to get the benefit of Anchor’s 51 years’ 
experience on every type of industrial fence, 
barrier, and enclosure: chain link, barbed 
| wire, woven wood, board, other special con- 
| structions. Anchor’s 16 branch offices pro- 


vide speedy nation-wide service. Write for 
| Free Industrial Fence Catalog and name of 
nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. You may 
be surprised to learn how Anchor’s experi- 
ence can save you headaches, time, money! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6610 Eastern Avenue 








“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be s0 marked. 


Tax Squeeze on Middle Class 
Sir:—I would like Congress to know 
that I would lose my moderately-priced 
home if they double our income tax. My 
husband earns $4,600 a year. If the > 
come increase goes through, I would be 
forced to work. This would leave my chil- 
dren, aged 11 and 6, to shift for them- 
selves. In view of the ever-increasing 
juvenile delinquency, I think mine added 
to the rest would not help the future of 
this nation. I wonder how many families 
would be homeless if the middle-income 
group is squeezed so they cannot live on 
their salaries. Many, I am sure. Why is 
one class made the goat? And if one class 
is destroyed, especially the thriftiest class 
—Congress should know its _history—it 
means the downfall of democracy. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. R.P.W. 


* * * 


Effect of Work Stoppages 


Sir:—If a truck drivers’ strike delays, 
for five days, the shipment of produets 
of 100,000 labor workdays, is not the net 
loss at least 500,000 workdays? A question 
that should be faced fairly by those who 
try to minimize the effect of work stop- 
page, by strikes and slowdowns. 
Worcester, Mass. C. W. Kiyner 


* * * 


Use for Surplus War Goods 
Sir:—Relative to your article on what 
to do with Army goods after the war 
(U.S.N., Oct. 15) , I beg to say it shouldn't 
be any problem at all. The naked nations 
will welcome all donations. Above all, the 
stuff should not be sold to our people, as 
we can afford and will buy civilian clothes. 
Ottumwa, Ia. O. V. How anp 


* * * 


A Federal Lottery? 


Sir:—Our nation is still at war and 
needs war funds. Would it not be a good 
idea to transfer the Army-Navy football 
game to New York City and admit only 
those who purchase $50 or more in War 
Bonds? Admission via bond purchase 
only would sell about $40,000,000 in War 
Bonds. Also might I ask, are there any 
sound reasons why we should not legalize 
and conduct a war funds lottery? 
Jamaica, N. Y. Georce Durst 


i 


? 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy BALTIMORE -24, MARYLAND 
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ON THE WARPATH! 


EVERY U.S. HIGHWAY — every country road — has 
been converted into a warpath by trucks. 

Fast, dependable trucks bring more than half 
of America’s vast food supply to market—to feed 
America’s workers and fighters. 

A recent survey of hundreds of war plants shows 
that nearly two-thirds of their freight arrives and 
leaves by truck. 

More than fifty thousand American communities 
depend entirely on trucks 
and highway maintenance to 
get their goods in and out. 
They have no other trans- 
portation. 

A good share of the trucks 
which keep America’s war- 
paths alive with essential 
traffic are Internationals. 
Performance made them the 





NEW ENGINES 
The government has authorized the man- 
ufacture of a limited quantity of Inter- 
national KR-11 Heavy-Duty Trucks, for 
civilian hauling in essential occupations. 
These big new trucks will have brand-new 


450-cubic-inch engines, proved in Interna- 
tional Half-Track military vehicles! 


The International KR-ll Heavy-Duty Truck, a big brute 
for big jobs, soon available for essential civilian use. 


largest selling heavy-duty trucks on the market. And 
the same toughness, dependability and economy of 
operation that put them out in front in days of 
peace keep them there in these days of war. 

It’s a big job trucks are doing—a job that must 
be done. That means your trucks must be main- 
tained, must be kept in tip-top shape. International 
civilian truck service—the nation’s largest company- 
owned truck service organization—is now a wartime 

truck service ... more alert, 
—e —) more efficient than ever. 

No matter what your 
make or model of truck, let 
International Service keep 
your trucks rolling on the 
warpath for Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


TOUGH is the word for the 
U. S. Marines—and that goes 
double for Marine Corps Inter- 
nationals the world around. 
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Why FDR Opposes a Rubber Tariff. . . Shift in Views 
On U.S.-British Pact . ..Gen. Eisenhower as Staff Chief? 


Mr. Roosevelt has wanted all along 
to bring Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
back to Washington to serve as Chief 
of Staff, if and when Gen. George C. 
Marshall moves to England to take 
the post of supreme Allied comman- 
der in the final operations for invasion 
of Europe. General Eisenhower has 
preferred to command in an active 
theater of operations. 


*& & ® 


Donald Nelson is losing out in his at- 
tempt to make WPB the central 
agency to guide industry in its recon- 
version to peacetime. Mr. Roosevelt 
has decided that James Byrnes, as 
Economic Mobilizer, will set the poli- 
cies for economic demobilization as 
well as mobilization. 


x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt sought to soothe ruf- 
fled British feelings with his promise 
that he would veto any attempt to 
place a tariff on rubber imports. The 
British, already upset by observations 
of traveling Senators, had been jolted 
by sudden indications that U.S. in- 
tends to stay in the rubber, shipping 
and air transport businesses in a big 
way after the war. 


x 2 @ 


It is at least a 50-50 chance that 
Sumner Welles will be Secretary of 
State in any fourth-term Cabinet. 


x *k * 


The number of college professors who 
are being moved into important jobs 
in the Federal Reserve banks through 
the influence of Marriner Eccles is be- 
ginning to attract the attention of offi- 
cials at the Treasury and White House. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is not now making 
progress with his idea of a postwar 
alliance of Britain and the United 
States. Thinking within the White 
House and in Congress is veering to 
the idea of a broader base for postwar 
plans and commitments. 


68 


The full reports of Joseph Kennedy, 
as Ambassador to Britain; of Claude 
Bowers, as Ambassador to Spain, and 
of William Dodd, as Ambassador to 
Germany, will be a long time reach- 
ing the public. That’s because the 
State Department decided it is not 
good policy to make public reports 
that may reflect on the policies of Rus- 
sia or of Britain in the prewar period. 


x *k* * 


Randolph Paul, as the man who 
shapes tax policy for the Treasury, 
and Fred Vinson, who influences tax 
policy as Economic Stabilizer, are 
very far apart in their views. Neither 
seems able to convince Congress. 


x *k * 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, 
charged with the job of cracking down 
on Officials who seek to raise new is- 
sues of controversy, is not being helped 
in this by the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt touched off one argument with 
his backhanded: slap at five Senators 
who toured the warfronts and another 
with his statement belittling the fu- 
ture uses of synthetic rubber. 


x 


Leo Crowley, as head of the new For- 
eign Economic Administration, and 
Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, 
worked out an agreement on operating 
functions that should avoid conflict. 


x * * 


The President is deciding against war- 
time approval of a report to him 
recommending a single department of 
defense in which the Army, Navy 
and Air Forces would have e- :al rep- 
resentation and powers, un”. a co- 
ordinated head. Air Forces, instead, 
get promise of an autonomous status 
within the Army for the duration. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt used Henry Wal- 
lace to carry the ball on two contro- 
versial issues of postwar policy. Mr. 
Wallace first took up the idea of 


“freedom of the air,” drawing the fire 
before Mr. Roosevelt came ahead to 
take over this issue. Then he led the 
way with opposition to tariff protec- 
tion for synthetic rubber, with Mr. 
Roosevelt now following along. There 
is beginning to be question concerning 
the extent of differences between the 
President and Vice President. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt finds it difficult 
to keep the “hot spots” in the war or- 
ganization filled. Recently William M. 
Jeffers resigned as Rubber Adminis- 
trator and now Prentiss Brown is leav- 
ing his post as Price Administrator. 
Both men gave the excuse that their 
jobs were finished. 


2x & ® 


Wendell Willkie is showing a friendly 
interest in Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, but still is openly hostile 
to former President Herbert Hoover. 


zs & * 


British officials in Washington are 
suggesting privately that Britain will 
be glad to give U.S. joint use of air 
and naval bases on British territory 
after the war if this country will join 
in agreements to guarantee the peace 
of the world. 


=. & ® 


Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer, 
is beginning to wonder a little about 
the Economic Stabilization Board 
which is supposed to advise him. It 
turns out that some members of that 
Board, whose economic interests are 
affected, are suggesting that the office 
Judge Vinson holds be abolished. 


x *k* * 


Some world-traveling members of 
Congress are beginning to ask whether 
the Administration is staging its own 
world tour, with Donald Nelson and 
Cordell Hull in Moscow, Henry Mor- 
genthau in Italy and Frank Knox and 
Henry Stimson just back from North 
Africa. 
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Ask your dealer. He'll tell you: Every 
drop of whiskey in SCHENLEY Royal 
Reserve you now buy must come from pre- 
cious pre-war reserves. For all SCHENLEY 
distilleries are producing alcohol for war. 

To make these reserves last, they must 
be portioned out... used in moderation. 


So you won't always find SCHENLEY every 





FOR SOME OF THAT SCHENLEY 2?” 


Foyal Reserve 


place, every day. But you will find it more 
often than you'd think. 

If your dealer does not have SCHENLEY 
today, ask again tomorrow. If you will 
cooperate by making your bottle go 
further... enjoying your SCHENLEY in 
moderation—there will be enough to go 


‘round nicely for as long as the war lasts. 


Llhere’s still enough available 


to enjoy in moderation 


_ BACK THE ATTACK. BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


iEwS BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% neutral spirits 


distilled from fruit and grains. 23% straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. | Schenley Distillers Corporation, N.Y. C. 
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WACS— Maybe you 
chauffeur a jeep; 
maybe you learn ra- 
dio and free a radio 
man to fly; but, by 
the time you've fin- 
ished training, 
youll know your 
Army...from khaki 
to Camels—the ser- 


vice favorite. 


First 


IN THE 


SERVICE 


Actual sales records 
show the favorite 
cigarette with smok- 
ers in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and 
Ceast Guard is 
Camel. 


With women in the Service... 


SPARS — That job 
you take at a desk 
means another 
Coast Guardsman 
free to fight on 
deck! And, if your 
taste runs to the ex- 
tra mildness of slow 
burning, you'll be 
smoking Camels — 
the Coast Guard 


favorite. 


ae ; 
THE © T-ZONE.” Taste....throat... 
that’s the proving ground of any cigarette. 

On the basis of the experience of mil- 
lions of steady Camel smokers, we believe 
you will like Camel’s blend of costlier 
tobaccos. Try Camels. See if they don’t 
suit your “T-Zone” to a “T.” 


Khaki, blue, or forest green... 


whatever you wear... you'll find the cigarette 


for milder smoking pleasure is 


WAVES -You get 
up at “reveille.” go 
to bed at “taps.” Be- 
cause, when you're 
in the WAVES, 
you're in the Navy. 
And, if you smoke, 
you'll quickly learn, 
the Navy favorite is 
the cigarette with 
that famous flavor 
— Camel, 


“BE A MARINE —free 
a Marine to fight” is the 
motto of the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve. 
Uniform above is by gov- 
ernment ‘issue, cigarette 
by Camel ; and that means 
the smoking situation is 


“well in hand.” 





